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THE NIGHT CLERK KNEW HOW... 


Harold Dail was a night clerk in a 
hotel in Barstow, California. It was the 
kind of dead-end job that traps many 
a good man, with no future, no excite- 
ment, no chance for the big money. 

But Dail wasn’t content to let things 
stand like that. He had a plan. He knew 


men all oyer the country have learned 
that accident investigation is just about 
the ideal job. 

It’s a multi-billion dollar field and 
one of the fastest-growing businesses 
open today, with an urgent need for 
men everywhere. 


But, the important thing to know is 
that hundreds of men from all walks of 
life have stepped right into this big-pay 
field without experience and without 
college training. 

They have done it by spending a 
few spare-time hours of study in their 


something most men don’t know. And, 
when a big furniture store burned in 
Long Beach, he proved it. 

Dail turned up at the scene of the 
fire and, in just five days, earned a 
check for $4,475.00! 

What did Harold Dail know that was 
worth so much money so fast? He 


simply knew how to investigate ac- 
cidents and adjust insurance claims. 


He knew how — not from experience — 
but through a few weeks’ study of 
lessons-by-mail from Universal Schools 
of Dallas, Texas. 

When the big chance came, Dail was 
able to handle the fire loss at the 
furniture store strictly on the basis of 
information and step-by-step directions 
in his Universal lessons. 

After that, Dail wasn’t long for the 
night-clerking business. He went on to 
bigger things and even bigger money in 
the fast-moving accident investigation 
field. Today he lives on his own ranch 
in Arizona. He’s set up his own claim 
investigation and adjusting business 
right where he’s always wanted to live. 

Like hundreds of other men, Harold 
Dail completely changed his life simply 
by taking the time to find out a few 
‘things about the booming accident 
investigation field. 

By sending for a free book of facts 
from Universal Schools, Dail and other 


CAR FURNISHED EXPENSES PAID 


NO prior experience needed. Only average 
education required. 
YOU PERFORM A REAL SERVICE 
WHILE ENJOYING A BIG-PAY CAREER 


As_an Accident Investigation specialist you will (1) 
INVESTIGATE FACTS and (2) DISTRIBUTE MONEY 
as the representative of wealthy organizations. 


No other business offers you greater opportunities. Here’s 
why: The huge, rapidly expanding Accident Investigation 
field right now distributes more money than any other 
service industry. And it’s growing fast. Over 200 MIL- 
LION ACCIDENTS must be investigated this year for 
Insurance Companies, Airlines, Steamship Lines, and 
Government Offices. 


KEEP PRESENT JOB UNTIL READY TO SWITCH 


Already hundreds of men we have trained are earning 
thousands of dollars extra each month. Joe Miller earned 
$14,768 his first year. A. J. Allen earned over $2,000 in 
ten weeks. Robert Meier says “I’m now earning $7.50 to 
$15.00 an hour in my own business... Universal’s course 
is wonderful.” 


FREE EMPLOYMENT HELP GIVEN 


Firms needing men from coast-to-coast, in Canada and 
overseas, call upon Universal. We place far more men in 
this booming field than any other individual, company or 
school. Write today. Let me show you how easy it is for 
you to get into this exciting new career in just a matter 
of weeks. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Getting the facts is the starting point 
of accident investigation. 


NVESTIGATE ACCI 


S. ge shoe 
STATE APPROVED FOR VETERANS’ TRAINING 


Mail Now for FREE BOOK 


own homes with Universal’s proven 
course in Accident Investigation. 

Many students earn while they learn 
and start bringing in extra paychecks 
for spare-time work long before they 
finish the course. 

A big advantage in Universal’s home- 
study course is that a man can learn 
and earn while keeping right on with 
his regular work. There’s no need to 
quit or switch jobs. 

In fact, many men keep right on with 
spare-time accident investigation and 
bring in extra paychecks of up to $100 
a week and more. 

Others start their own businesses 
right in their own homes with almost 
no expense, but with earnings up to $15 
an hour. Others go to work for big 
companies with good pay, car fur- 
nished and expenses paid. 

But the whole story of this fascin- 
ating field with its tremendous oppor- 
tunities can’t be told here. 

It is told in detail, however, in a big 
free book available now from Universal 
Schools. There’s absolutely no obli- 
gation. No salesman will knock on your 
door. You read. You consider. You de- 
cide in privacy. 


Get the facts. Send for your free 
book now. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon at the bottom of this page. 
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M. O. Wilson, Dept. RS-1 
Universal Schools, 

6801 Hillcrest, Dallas, Texas 75205 
Please rush me your FREE BOOK on Big Money In 


The Booming Accident Investigation Field. | will be 
under no obligation — and no salesmen will call upon me, 


Nome ........ 
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Cast your ballot for a successful future! 
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practical application. Complete 
lesson and answer service. No 
skimping. Diploma to graduates. 

Send for the 3 free booklets of- 
fered here and find out how I.C.S. 


can be your road to success. 


I.C.S, is the oldest, largest cor- 
respondence school. Over 200 
courses. Business, industrial, en- 
gineering, academic, high school. 
One for you. Direct, job-related. 
Bedrock facts and theory plus 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting for Business 
Programmers 

Accounting (Canadian) 

Auditing 

Business Law 

Cost Accounting 

3.P.A. Review 

Estate & Trust Accounting 

Executive Accounting 

Federal Tax 

General Accounting 

Industrial Accounting 

Junior Accounting 

pore Accounting 

Office Accounting 

Personal Income Tax & 
Social Security 

Practical Accounting 

Public Accounting : 

Small Business Accounting 

Starting & Managing a 
Small Bookkeeping Service 


ARCHITECTURE 

AND BUILDING 

Architectural Drawing & 
Designing 

Architecture 

Building Contractor 

Building Estimator 

Building Inspector 

Building Maintenance 

Carpenter-Builder 

Carpentry & Millwork 

House Planning, Int. Design 

Mason 

Painting Contractor _ 

Reading Arch, Blueprints 

Review in Arch. Design & 
Practice 

Review of Mech. Systems 
in Buildings 


ART 

Amateur Artist 

Commercial Art 
Commercial Cartooning 
Interior Decorating p 
Show Card & Sign Production 
Show Card Writing 

Sign Painting & Designing 
Sketching & Painting 

Oil Painting for Pleasure 


AUTOMOTIVE 

Automatic Transmission 
Specialist 

Automobile Body Rebuilding 
& Refinishing 


Clip coupon—and take your first big step to real success! I.C.S., Scranton, Penna. 18515 


Automobile Electrical 
Technician 

Automobile Engine Tune-Up 

Automobile Technician 

Automotive Mechanic 

Diesel-Gas Motor Vehicle 
Engines 


BUSINESS 

Advertising 

Basic Inventory Control 

Business Administration 

Business Management & 
Marketing 

Business Management & 
Production 

Canadian Business Courses 

COBOL Programming 

Condensed Business Practice 

Direct Mail & Mail Order 
Advertising 

Industrial Psychology 

Magazine & Newspaper 
Advertising 

Managing a Small Store 

Marketing 

Marketing Research 

Modern Executive Mgt. 

Office Automation 

Office Management 

Programming for Digital 
Computers 

Programming the IBM 1401 
Computer 

Purchasing Agent 

Retail Business Management 

Retail & Local Advertising 

Retail Merchandising 

Retail Sellin: 

Systems an 
Analysis 


CHEMICAL 

Analytical Chemistry 

Chemical Engineering 

Chemical Engineering Unit 
Operations 

Chemical Laboratory Tech. 

Chemical Process Operator 

Elements of Nuclear Energy 

General Chemistry 

Instrumental Laboratory 
Analysis 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Civil Engineering 
Construction Engineering 
Highway Engineering 
Principles of Surveying 
Reading Highway Blueprints 
Sanitary Engineering 


Procedures 


Sewage Plant Operator 
Structural Sear 
Surveying and Mapping 
Water Works Operator 


DRAFTING 
Architectural Drafting 
Design Drafting 
Drafting Technology 
Electrical Drafting ~ F 
Electrical Engineering Drafting 
Electronic Drafting 
Intro. Mechanical Drafting 
Mechanical Drafting 
Pressure-Vessel and Tank 
Print Reading 
Sheet Metal Layout for 
Air Conditioning 
Structural Drafting 


ELECTRICAL 

Electric Motor Repairman 

Electrical Appliance Servicing 

Electrical Contractor 

Electrical Engineering 
(Power option or 
Electronic option) 

Electrical Engineering Tech. 

Electrical Instrument Tech. 

Industrial Electrical Tech. 

Power Line Design and 
Construction 

Power Plant Operator — 
(Hydro or Steam Option) 

Practical Electrician 

Practical Lineman 

Reading Electrical Blueprints 


ENGINEERING 
(Professional) 

Chemical Civil 

Electrical Mechanical 

Industrial Management for 
Engineers 


ENGLISH AND WRITING 
Better Business Writing 

Free Lance Writing 7 
Introductory Technical Writing 
Modern Letter Writing 
Practical English 

Short Story Writing 


HIGH SCHOOL 

High School Business 

High School Mente 

High School College Prep. 
Arts) 

High School College Prep. 
see eerie & Science) 

High Schoo! General 

High School Mathematics 


High School Secretarial 
High School Vocational 


LANGUAGES 

(Edited by Berlitz) 
French German 
Italian Spanish 


LEADERSHIP 

Basic Supervision 
Industrial Foremanship 
Industrial Supervision 
Personality Development 
Personnel-Labor Relations 


MATHEMATICS 
Advanced Mathematics 
Mathematics and Mechanics 
for Eheisverity 
Mathematics and Physics 
for Engineering 
Math & Physics for Technic’ns 
Modern Elementary Statistics 


MECHANICAL 

Aircraft & Power Plant 
Mechanic 

Industrial Engineering 

Industrial Instrumentation 

Machine Design 

Mechanical Eneineerifs 

Quality Contro 

Safety Engineering Tech'l'gy 

Tool Design 

Value Analysis 

PETROLEUM 

Natural Gas Production & 
Transmission 

Oil Field Technology 

Petroleum Production 

Petroleum Production Eng'r'g 

Petroleum Refinery Operator 

Pipeline Engineering 


PLASTics 
Plastics Technician 


PLUMBING, HEATING, 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning 
Air Conditioning Maintenance 
Domestic Heating with 
Oil & Gas 
Domestic Refrigeration 
Heating 
Heating & Air Conditioning 
with praying 
Industrial Air Conditioning 
industrial Heating 
Plumbing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Practical Plumbing 
Refrigeration 


Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 
Steam Fitting 


PULP AND PAPER 
Paper Machine Operator 
paper Making 

Pulp Making 

Pulp & Paper Engineering 
Pulp & Paper Making 


SALESMANSHIP 
Creative Salesmanship 
Real Estate Salesmanship 
Sales Management 
Salesmanship 


SECRETARIAL 
Clerk-Typist 
Commercial 

Legal Secretary 
Medical Secretary 
Professional Secretary 
Shorthand 
Stenographic 
Typewriting 


SHOP PRACTICE 
Drill Operator 
Foundry Practice 
Industrial Metallurgy 
Lathe Operator 
Machine Shop Inspection 
Machine Shop Practice 
Machine Shop Practice & 
Toolmaking 
Metallurgical Engineering 
Maa 
Milling Machine Operator 
Multicraft Maintenance 
Mechanic 
Practical Millwrighting 
Reading Shop Prints 
ing 
Tool Engineering Technology 
Too! Grinder 
He 
Turret Lathe Operator 
Welding Engineering 
Technology 


STEAM AND DIESEL 
POWER 


Boiler Inspector 

Industrial Building Engineer 
Power Plant Engineering 
Stationary Diesel Engines 
Stationary Fireman 
Stationary Steam Engineering 
TEXTILES 

Carding 

Carding and Spinning 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS TI 


Name. 


City. 


Box 3089 , Scranton, Penna. 18515 


Name of the course in which you are interested 


New! Special Package for Women! 


Age 


(Please indicate Mr. Miss, Mrs.) 


RN TY 0 eee 


1 am a member of U.S. Armed Forces. 
Send me information on special*low rates. 


Occupationg9 —$_ Employer by. 


Addre: 


O 


(In Hawaii: P. 0, Box 418, Honolulu. in Canada: |. C. S. Canadian, Ltd. In other countries: |. C. S. World, Ltd.) 
Without cost or obligation, rush me ‘HOW to SUCCEED,” the opportunity booklet about the field | have indicated below, and a sample lesson. 


Special Training Programs for Industry Convenient Payment Plan 


Working Hours. 


Dyeing & Finishing 
Loom Fixing 

poling 

Textile Designing 
Textile Technology 
Textile Mill Supervisor 
Warping and Weaving 


TRAFFIC 


Motor Traffic Management 
Railway Rate Clerk 
Traffic Management 


TV-RADIO-ELECTRONICS 


Communications Technology 

Electronic Fundamentals 

Electronic Fundamentals 
(Programmed) i 

Electronic Fundamentals with 
Electronic Equipment 
Training 

Electronic Instrumentation & 
Servo Fundamentals 

Electronic Principles for 
Automation 

Electronics and Applied 
Calculus 

Electronics Technician 

First Class Radiotelephone 
License 

Fundamentals of Electronic 
Computers 

General Electronics 

General Electronics with 
Electronic Equip. Trng. 

Hi-Fi Stereo and Sound 
Systems Servicing 

Industrial Electronics 

Industrial Electronics 
Engineering 

Industrial Electronics 
Engineering Technician 

Practical Radio-TV Engineer’g 

Practical a 4 

Principles of Radio-Electronic 
Telemetry A 

Principles of Semiconductor- 
Transistor Circuits 

Radio Servicing with 
Equipment Training 

Radio & TV Servicing with 
Equipment Training 

Second Class Radiotelephone 
License 

Sound Systems Specialist 

Telephony, Electronics and 
Radio Communications 

TV Receiver Servicing 

TV Technician 


Accredited Member, 
National Home Study Council 


A.M. to. P.M. 
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Nagurski’s shocker was the first and each championship contest has 
its own surprise. Here are the very best. 


FROM THE SCOREBOARD ........ccsscsccccscccccsscccccsesccnsccccncscnceesesccenssessecssscsscese =O 
EDITOR BOB HAYES—IT TAKES MORE THAN LIGHTNING. ........By Paul Donley...... 8 
B. R. AMPOLSK The world’s fastest human is unlike Davis, Budd, and Norton. 
Contributing Editors THE SECOND CAREER THAT THREATENS 
Jack Hand SANDY, DON, AND MAURY .............ssecccese sresessscaseceeeeeBy Lee Andre...... 12 
Murray Rose The Dodgers’ trio seems to have created an unbeatable parlay. But 
; they had better recall Sugar Ray’s experiences. 
Art Director x a helo 
Louis Queralt THE CRIPPLES WHO MAKE PRO BASKETBALL ...............By Pete Moser...... 16 
: : Russell, West, Baylor and Chamberlain owe a great deal of their 
Managing Editor success to yards of tape, elastic bandages and surgeons. 
Richard Schwartzberg : ; 
THE JINX THAT FACES BOBBY HULL ...........c..cceeereeee «By Howie Harris...... 20 
Assistant Editors The star who’s out to better the records of Richard and Geoffrion is 
-_ Art Crockett confronted by a secret foe. 
Richard P. Falk THE INCREDIBLE EXPLOITS OF THE PROS’ TOP 
Asst. Art Director HELL RAISERS ......0.sccccscsscccccccccscsecessserssecsssssssscsesseesseee By Mauri HineS.e.. 24 
Ben Harvey A select group of football players believe that ‘You sure as hell 
: better have some fun as you go along.” 
Art Associate 
Dick Mann WHAT IT TAKES TO BE A PRO FOOTBALL STAR ........ By Mac Hoffman...... 28 
Today the college clip book is useless. What counts is an intangible 
Art Assist. called desire. 
H. Pamoedjo THEY'RE NOT LAUGHING AT WESTRUM ANY MORE ...By John Patrick...... 30 
It took five years but the rest of the league finally found out what 
the ‘“‘New Breed” knew all along. 
IS JOE NAMATH LOOKING FOR BIG TROUBLE?........,By Charles Morey...... 32 
National Advertising Representatives In his fight to become the game’s leading personality, the Jets’ signal- 
HAMMOND ASSOCIATES caller will have more than one obstacle. 
120 East 56th Street, HOW MUCH LONGER FOR MICKEY? .......-..-0000 sseeseeeeeBY Murray Rose...... 36 
New York, N.Y. 10022 The Yanks are down to their last super-star but the Blond Bomber 
can’t last indefinitely. 
WHY THE FALCONS CAN’T WAIT TO GROW UP. By Michael Meagher...... 38 
There is no substitute for victory in Atlanta. The Braves learned it 
Ny : , Vol. K 
aie aad died anaes ae the hard way and have warned the NFL. 
year by Reese Publishing Co, WATCH OUT FOR THE RANGERS— 
Mica. 202 Fark. Ave... sould; HOCKEY’S “DIRTIEST” CLUB .......s.00ssersersssserseeseeseseeeeeBY Reno Ragazzi...... 40 
New York, N.Y., 10003. Sin- F ; . : : : ; 
gle copy 50¢. Subscription The Blues can’t miss earning a quick and lasting reputation even if 
rates $4.00 for 9 issues. Ap- they don’t make the playoffs. 
plication to mail eagle Lp BASEBALL’S GREATEST HOLDOUT BATILES .............-....By Clair Young...... 44 
are A aa Sparta, eee #, Each time they negotiate a new contract the players get a little 
right 1967 by Reese Publishing smarter and a lot richer. 
Co., Inc. Not responsible for THE INSIDE STORY OF BROOKS ROBINSON ...................By Louis Scott...... 46 
unsolicited manuscripts andall Baseball’s best all-around third baseman follows a basic baseball 
material must be accompanied philosophy. 
by a stamped, self-addressed 
‘envelope. _ Printed in U.S.A. THE GREATEST PLAYS IN PLAYOFF HISTORY. ...................By Jack Hand...... 50 


Don Bolander says: ‘Now you can learn 


to speak and write like a college graduate.’ 


2 


Is Your 
English 
Holding 


“Do you avoid: the use of certain words even though you know 
perfectly well what they mean? Have you ever been embarrassed because 
you pronounced a word incorrectly? Are you sometimes unsure of yourself 
in a conversation with new acquaintances? Do you have difficulty writing 
a good letter or putting your true thoughts down on paper? 


“If so, then you're a victim of crippled 
English,” says Don Bolander, Director of 
Career Institute. “Crippled English is a 
handicap suffered by countless numbers of 
intelligent, adult men and women. Quite 
often they are held back in their jobs and 
their social lives because of their English. 
And yet, for one reason or another, it is 
impossible for these people to go back 
to school.” 


Is there any way, without going back 
to ‘school, to overcome this handicap? 
Don Bolander says, “Yes!” With degrees 
from the University of Chicago and North- 
western University, Bolander is an author- 
ity on adult education. During the past 
eight years he has helped thousands of 
men and women stop making mistakes in 
English, increase their vocabularies, im- 
prove their writing, and become interesting 
conversationalists right in their own homes. 


BOLANDER TELLS HOW IT CAN BE DONE 


During a recent interview, Bolander said, 
“You don’t have to go back to school in 
order to speak and write like a college 
graduate. You can gain the ability quickly 
and easily in the privacy of your own 
home through the Career Institute 
Method.” In his answers to the following 
questions, Bolander tells how it can be 
done, 


Question: What is so important about 
a person’s ability to speak and write? 


Answer: People judge you by the way you 
speak and write. Poor English weakens 
your self-confidence —handicaps you in 
your dealings with other people. Good 
English is absolutely necessary for get- 
ting ahead in business and social life. 
You can’t express your ideas fully or 
reveal your true personality without a 
sure command of good English. 


Question: What do you mean by a 
“command of good English”? 


Answer: A command of good English 
“means you can express yourself clearly 


and easily without fear of embarrass- 
ment or making mistakes. It means you 
can write well, carry on a good conver- 
sation—also read rapidly and remember 
what you read. Good English can help 
you throw off self-doubts that may be 
holding you back. 


Question: Are there other advantages 
to be gained by acquiring a command 
of good English? 


Answer: Yes! Words are actually “tools 
of thought.” The more you learn about 
words and how to use them to form and 
express your ideas, the better your 
thinking becomes. For this reason a 
command of good English often pays 
off-in unexpected ways. 


Question: Wouldn't I have to go back 
to school to gain a command of good 
English? 


Answer: No, not anymore. You can gain 
the ability to speak and write like a 
college graduate right in your own home 
—in only a few minutes each day. 


Question: Is this something new? 


Answer: Career Institute of Chicago has 
been helping people for many years. 
The Career Institute Method quickly 
shows you how to stop making embar- 
rassing mistakes, enlarge your vocabu- 
lary, develop your writing ability, 


You Back? 


discover the “secrets” of interesting 
conversation. 


Question: How do I know it works? 


Answer: There are thousands of letters in 
my files, testimonials from people in all 
walks of life who have used the proved 
Career Institute Method to achieve 
amazing results. If you send in the 
coupon below, I will share some of 
these letters with you. 


Question: Who are some of these 
people? 


Answer: The Career Institute Method is 
used by men and women of all ages. 
Some have attended college, others high 
school, and others only grade school. 
The method has helped business men 
and women, homemakers, industrial 
workers, clerks, secretaries . . . almost 
anyone you can think of. 


Question: How long will it take me to 
learn to speak and write like a college 
graduate, using your method? 


Answer: Some people take only a few 
weeks to gain a command of good 
English. Others take longer. It is up 
to you to set your own pace. In as 
little time as 15 minutes a day, you will 
see quick results. 


Question: How can I find out more 


about the Career Institute Method? 


Answer: I will gladly mail you a free 
32-page booklet which explains the new 
easy-to-follow Career Institute Method 
and tells you how you can gain a com- 
mand of good English quickly and en- 
joyably at home. Send coupon, card, or 
letter today to Career Institute, 555 
E. Lange St., Mundelein, I11. 60060 


No salesman will call 
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j DON BOLANDER, Career Institute, Dept. 283L , 555 . Lange St., Mundelein, 11]. 60060 1 
1 Please mail to me, without obligation, a free copy of your 32-page booklet, 1 
i How To GAIN A COMMAND OF Goop ENGLISH. l 
| NAME I 
STREET 
j ciry. STATE, _— = COD J 
| ae If 18 or under, check here for special booklet. 1 natal 
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The Yankees are my favorite team 
and I think Mantle is the best player 
ever to live. My dad says that Ted 
Williams was the most feared player 
during his time. I don’t think the Babe 
was half as fearedas Mantle, although 
Ruth has the most lifetime home 
runs. Mantle has more intentional 
walks than any other player. And 
Roger Maris was going to be traded 
for Frank Robinson and DeWitt turned 


™ it down. He said, “Why Mariscouldn’t 


hold a candle to Robinson. He had 
only one good year.’’ Yeah, but no- 
body’s gonna top 61 homers. Whitey 
Ford is about the highest lifetime 


percentage pitcher in baseball history, 


with .700, and only one active player 
has more wins. Willie Mays, Al Kaline, 
Frank Robinson, Sandy Koufax, Hank 
Aaron, and others look like amateurs 


- if you look at the records set by the 


~ Yankees. So it isn’t a wonder they’ve 
won 20 pennants out of the last 41 


m years. 


. M.M., Clio, Michigan 
Dear Editor: 

I am thirteen years old, female, 
and an avid baseball fan. I read in 
the March issue of Pro Sports that 
Sandy Koufax had pitched a per- 
fect game vs. the Cubs on Sept. 9, 
1965. I have at least a dozen friends— 
all Phillies fans—who say Jim Bun- 
ning was the first to pitch a perfect 
game—in 1964, One friend says she 
heard of an almost no-hitter, a one- 
hitter, but according to John Patrick, 
it was the loser, Bob Hendley, to hurl 
a one-hitter. My father says he could 
have walked a man and gotten a 
double play, so as to face only 27 
men. But you said a perfect game, 
so I must refer to you because another 
friend called the Atlantic City Press 
sports editor, who agreed with the 
rest of them. Please clarify. 

K.H., Freehold, N.J. 
(The official 1966 National League 
Green Book States that Sandy Kou- 
fax pitched a perfect game on Sept. 
9, 1965 against the Chicago Cubs) 


’ 


Dear Editor: 
I got the September issue of your 
book. I am glad you finally got a 
real great player in it. The story 
of Hank Aaron. People that say he’s 
lazy are nuts. He’ll run with anyone 
in baseball, he can field just as good 
as anyone in baseball, and he took 
the Golden Glove award for the out- 
standing rightfielder in 1958-59-60. And 
as far as hitting is concerned, going 
into this year, ’66, he has 869 extra- 
base hits, 4,011 total bases, 391 dou- 
bles, 2,266 hits and a great slugging 
percentage (.566), 398 home runs and 
he has 24 so far this year. To me 
and to many others in Lockport, New 
York, Hank Aaron is the greatest. 
We would like to see a lot more 
about him. Couldn’t you put his life 
history in your book? I would be 
deeply thankful. 
E.B., Lockport, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 

In comment of P.L.’s letter in the 
November issue of Pro Sports. He 
couldn’t be more wrong. Don’t mis- 
understand me. Marichal is a great 
pitcher but he’s no Koufax. All you 
have to do is compare records, Last 
year (1965) Koufax won more and 
lost less than Marichal (Koufax, 26-8; 
Marichal, 22-13), he had a better ERA 
(Koufax, 2.04; Marichal, 2.14), more 
strikeouts (Koufax, 382; Marichal, 
240), more innings pitched (Koufax, 
336; Marichal 295), less home runs 
allowed (Koufax, 26; Marichal, 27), 
less hits allowed (Koufax, 216; Mari- 
chal, 224), and in ’66 Koufax has 
20 victories to Marichal’s 17 at the 
moment. He also leads the National 
League in ERA. Sandy has won the 
MVP award once and the Cy Young 
award twice. He has thrown 4 no- 
hitters and has on 2 occasions struck- 
out 18 men in a single game. All 
this with the acute pain of an ar- 
thritic elbow. These are just a few 
of Sandy’s great feats, and in my 
opinion this puts Koufax over Mari- 
chal anytime. 

L.G., Norwich, Conn. 


WHO /S THIS MAN? 


Behind the blindfold is the 
Hon. Master “Kung-Fu.” That's 
not his real name, of course. 
If you were a Kung-Fu expert, 
you'd recognize his real name 
at once, if we were to reveal 
ir, But we cannot, for his 
Chinese fellow Kung-Fu Mas- 
ters would punish him severely 
for revealing the deadly ma- 
neuvers he has sworn to keep 


sreoooreoinant 


I'll Make You a Master of 


CHINESE KUNG-FU 


.. the Oriental ART of 


INSTANTANEOUS DEATH that is 
applied with NO Bodily Contact 


the Chinese method of Attack and Self-Defense kept so 
secret that it has been handed down in China only from 
father to son because of its DEADLY power to disable or 
kill! Now these devastatingly brilliant secrets that require 
NO PHYSICAL STRENGTH OR EXERTION are revealed to 
you in the English language by a KUNG-FU Master who 
dares to teach you AT HIS RISK! 

What IS Kung-FU? 


all this without working up a sweat or even 
spoiling the crease im your trousers. That's 


KUNG-FU is the most DEADLY form of de- 
fense and attack ever devised! Even a Karate, 
Savate or Judo ts shudders at the thought 
of meeting a KUNG-FU master because he 
knows who the winner will be! With just a 
basic knowledge of KUNG-FU learned easily 
in the privacy of your home, this FAST, 
EASY, PICTURE WAY, you can beat hood- 
lums, OUTFIGHT TWO, THREE and even 
FOUR Karate or Judo experts, Professional 
Wrestlers or Boxers! 


When CHINESE KUNG-FU arrives in your 
mail, you turn to page 87 and look ar the 
easy-to-understand photo illustrations. IN- 
STANTLY you see how easily you can turn 
your opponents attack into a CRIPPLING 
blow to his chest—a maneuver you can per- 
form in just a few minutes of practice! A few 
pages lacer I show you how to escape a deadly 
strangle-hold quickly and easily by slamming 
your attacker into the ground! 


Protect Yourself and Your Loved Ones! 
Containi roore than. 150 step-by-step LIVE-ACTION and SLOW MOTION PHOTOS 


your personal 
clear and simple, easy to understand language h 


your power a THOUSANDFOLD, You learn how to handle a small mob of attackers who are 
ully armed and even pinning you to the ground 


can’t disarm one hoodlum .. . send another flying 
through the air and slam a third into the groun 

all in a splic second of KUNG maneuver thar 
will take your attackers by surprise! 


Never Be Afraid Again! 


Secretly written in the Orient the contents of 
this amazing “how-to" picture book was shipped 
to Hawaii, where it was printed under cover away 
from prying eyes, then sent to the U. S, for limited 
distribution ro those who agree to apply KUNG- 
FU ONLY FOR SELF-DEFENSE! you were 
fortunate enough to be able to go to China, Hong 
Kong or Hawaii to take this amazing course— 
and were willing to pay $500 or sven $1,000 to 
our KUNG-FU Master—you would be refused, 

use KUNG-FU secrets are NEVER taught to 
Strangers or outsiders! Because KUNG.- is 
deadly beyond imagination (and since sttack as 
well as defense is taught) only a small limited 
edition has been printed. Frankly we don't want 
just everybody to learn these secret maneuvers. 


KUNG-FU will NOT be sold in any store, and is 
available ONLY by mail to serious students who 
must vow NEVER to use it as an aggresor—but 
my as self-defense to protect himself, his friends 
ai family, We don’t ever want a criminal or 
hoodlum to be able to buy it because of its 
deadly power. 


Law Enforcement Agencies: Write for quan- 


tity discounts on official letterhead. 


G-FU Master Instructor takes you by your hand and shows you in plain, 


ow to use highly secret KUNG-FU to multiply 


so you can’t move. You pay nothing if you 


Become a NEW MAN! 


Our streets aren’t safe today. Crime increases 
daily. You no longer have to be helpless, 
ashamed or humiliated—and look piriful in 
the eyes of your friends. Protect yourself, your 
family, your girl friend from hoodlums and 
wisecracking bullies. With KUNG-FU you can 
use the hidden power that lies within you to 
master every situation! You'll laugh as you 
send bullies and criminals flying in terror, 
and you'll walk the streets happy, calm and 
confident in your new power! And you'll do 


because brilliantly execuced KUNG-FU requires 
NO bodily contact . . . virtually NO physical 
exertion . . . and almose NO application of 
your body or hands! And yet KUNG-FU can 
be deadly, crippling and disastrous to any un- 
fortunate opponent who is foolish enough to 
threaten you with ANY other technique, such 
as punching, Savate, Judo, Wrestling, etc! Yes, 
with the confidence that KUNG- can give 
you, you can walk the streets with the knowl- 
edge that NOTHING can Vi a FOU via rek's 
that you can deal with A man, ANY 
weapon, ANY situation! Your friends and 
loved ones will be proud of you with your 
new power. 


Nothing Else To Buy! 
KUNG-FU is complete—there is NOTHING 
else to buy—ever! You don't have to practice 
on dummies and you need no peperates, Once 
you receive CHINESE KUNG- you can 
throw away all the other courses on Self- 
Defense you have ever bought—because NONE 
compares with KUNG-FU! KUNG-FU is ef- 
fective whether you're standing, sitting or even 
LYING DOWN ASLEEP @nd OFF GUARD! 


Te was at ee decided to offer the com- 
lete KUNG-FU instruction at $10,00—a TRE- 
ENDOUS bargain at that price. However, to 
make it available to citizens who want to 
use these secret maneuvers for self-defense and 
to help combat the ever-increasing crime rate, 
we are seking KUNG-FU available now at 
the amazingly low price of just $3.98. If you 
and your friends don't say that KUNG-FU has 
made a NEW MAN out of you, every cent you 
have paid will be refunded without question! 
Don't even bother returning the KUNG- 
book. Just tear off the front cover and mail 
back to us for a full, no questions asked refund, 
We'll take your word for ic. MAIL COUPON 
NOW! AIR MAIL reaches us overnighr, 


MAIL DARING MONEY-SAVING NO-RISK FREE-TRIAL COUPON NOW 


eerie 7063 x FIGHTING ARTS RESEARCH, Dept. RS-1 
SS NUMBER . ys 4 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017 
waranteed to,’ i 


d 22 [ OK, Honorable Moster Kung-Fu! | accept your daring 
Mhave one of these Hmited ¢ No-Risk free-frial offer to reveal the secrets of KUNG- 
aN edition. books: reserved. for 10a FU! Ship in plain wrapper ot once. | enclose $3.98 as 
‘=F you for 30 days. Because “77> payment in full, | understand thot there is nothing else 
K-of the highly volatile no- to buy ever again. My friends and | must be delighted 
leezeture of KUNG-FU, it may: with my new KUNG-FU power and self-confidence— 
Meenever be printed again, | sos or my money will be refunded promptly in full— 
4s 1 just return the front cover of the book. 
[5 Vagree never to use KUNG-FU aos an aggressor—only fo 
defend myself, and that | will never abuse the prin- 
ciples of KUNG-FU, nor will | ever reveo! the secrets of 


KUNG-FU to anyone else 


moil your order in now to 
jassure receipt. Be sure 


RTIFICAT 


(My Signature) 
NAME Age 


ADDRESS 


Dicheck here if you aiso wish 
included = copy of "Forbidden 
Oriental Fighting Arts - Deadly 
Attack and Defense” - for Com- 


il mandos, Jungle Fighters, etc. Not CITY 


sold separsétely. Both only $9. 96 
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Davis, Budd 
and Norton had failed 
in the past. 
But the world’s fast- 
est human is 
unlike all the others. 


By PAUL DONLEY 


®@ “Osay, canyousee, by thedawn’s 
‘ early light, 

‘What so proudly we hailed at the 
twilight’s last gleaming?” 

The band played and the Stats and § 
Stripes fluttered from the flag pole 
in Tokyo. Bob Hayes held his head | 
high and took a deep breath. For an 
instant, the world stood still. He had 
realized the ambition of a lifetime. 

“Winning that race has to be the 
high spot for me,” said Hayes. ‘“‘I 
knew that was going to be my last 
Olympics. I knew I wanted to play 
professional football. This was my 
last chance. I wanted to make the 
most of it. 

‘*We had lost the event (100 meters) 
in 1960. And I wanted to regain it. It 
didn’t seem right, somehow, for an- 
other country to dominate the spints. 
I was No. 1 over there and I was 
supposed to be the world’s fastest 
human. It was up to me to win.” 

Hayes won another gold medal in 
Tokyo before he called it a career 
in track. They still buzz about the 
way he came from sixth place and 
collared France’s Jocelyn Delecoure 
in the stretch of the 400-meter relay 
final. Some claim they clocked him 
in an incredible 8.6 for the anchor 
leg. 

When it was all over, Hayes came 
home to a reception at the White 
House. LBJ and his family greeted 
all the members of the victorious 
American track team. It was an oc- 
casion that Bob Hayes never will 
forget, no matter how many touch- 


down passes be catches. 

*‘T don’t think any one touchdown 
eould ever mean as much as that 
gold medal,” he said. “But that is 
something that you can’t compare 
—track and football. 

‘‘As a sprinter I felt all alone by 
myself. In football you get the feel- 
ing you’re doing it for the team. 
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Dallas’ pass-catching sensation, Bob 
Hayes (above), says, “If you run in 
a straight line in this league they 
will push you down. You have fo make 
cuts and turns . . . | had fo learn to 
control my speed and read offenses.” 
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“As a sprinter | felt all alone by myself,” notes Hayes (right). “In football you get the feeling you're doing it for the 
team. You are more of an individual in track. Of courge, in the Olympics (above) you are doing it for your country.” 


TAKES MORE — 
THAN LIGHTNING 
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At first even Hayes’ teammates were skeptical of his chances of making it in the pros. “We all k 


Ve Seaues 
now he has great speed,” 


said Dallas Cowboy quarterback Don Meredith (above) after Bob signed his bonus contract. “But can he turn the corner?” 


You are miore of an individual in 
track. Of course, in the Olympics 
you are doing it for your country 
and that is different. 

“T enjoyed both: athletics. I am 
happy in both respects, to have won 
the Olympics and now to have made 
the grade in pro football. I am a 
competitor and I like it when there 
is action.” 

Hayes sat on the edge of his bed 
in his comfortable dormitory room 
at Pacific Lutheran College where 
the Dallas Cowboys were preparing 
for the tough National Football 
League schedule. He was echoing 
the comments made a few weeks 
earlier by Henry Carr, the 200-meter 
Olympic sprinter who now plays de- 
fensive safety for the New York 
Giants. Both men found morerewards 
in being part of a team. 

Before Hayes came to the Cowboys 
a year ago for a reported $150,000 
contract, spread over three years, 
there had been some who tried to 
talk him into remaining an amateur 
for the 1968 Olympics. Hayes wasn’t 
having any. 

“JT accomplished the highest honor 
that I could attain,’’ he said. ‘“‘After 
‘you win the Olympics, there is no 
qunue in track. I never seriously 


considered staying an amateur for 
four more years.” 

The Cowboys had drafted Hayes 
as a ‘‘future’’ in the winter of 1963- 
64. He still had a year to go in col- 
lege football but was eligible for the 
draft because his original collegé class 
graduated in 1964. The Cowboys draft- 
ed Hayes for pure speed. They didn’t 
know that they would get a well- 
rounded football player who would 
be able to harness the speed to the 
complicated pass patterns a split end 
or flanker must run. 

“We all know he has great speed,” 
said Don Meredith, the Dallas quarter- 
back after Hayes had signed his big 
bonus contract. ‘““But can he turn the 
cornet?”’ 

It didn’t take long for Hayes to 
convince Meredith and all the other 
Cowboys that he could turn the cor- 
ner—a term that means cutting back 
into heavy traffic and risking violent 
contact with 240-pound linebackers 
or defensive linemen. 

At first he had trouble getting away 
from the line of scrimmage. 

*T ean’t get past that linebacker,” 
he once told Red Hickey, who was 
an end coach with Dallas in 1965 
and now a talent scout. “‘He grabs 
me everytime I try to go past him.” 


““That’s the way they play the game 
in this league,” said Hickey. ‘“You’ve 
got to get around him somehow.” 

“IT can’t do it,” said Hayes. 

“You'll do it or ’llsend youhome,”’ 
said Hickey. 

“Tl do it,’ said Hayes. 

Hayes sold himself to the Dallas 
coaching staff in the final exhibition 
game before the 1965 season opened. 
The Cowboys were playing in Tulsa 
and Jerry Rhome, also a rookie, cut 
loose with everything he had on a 
long, low pass. Hayes opened the 
throttle full speed and grabbed the 
ball for a touchdown that was truly 
sensational. 

After that catch, coach Tom Lan- 
dry started to work revising his Dallas 
offense to take advantage of Bob’s 
tremendous speed. 

“That was the only time I ever 
came close to turning on all my 
speed,’’ said the man who owns the 
world record for 60-yards indoors (5.9); 
70 yards indoors (6.9); 100 yards (9.1); 
100 meters (10 flat). ‘“You can’t use 
that type of speed when you run pat- 
terns. If you run in a straight line 
in this league they will just push 
you down. You have to make cuts 
and turns. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“| always run a little scared,” says Hayes, “telling myself that somebody is going to catch me. | figure if | do that, 
maybe nobody will.’ Last season he must have been plenty scared as he caught 46 passes for a total of 1,003 yards. 
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Cowboy coach Tom Landry (above) notes, “Hayes is a much Speaking of pro football Bob says, “This is a job for me, 
better football player this year than in his rookie sea not just something that you do on your own. This is my 
son. He is making the moves and improving every game.” work . . . and | want to do it the best way possible.” 
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THE SECOND CAREER THAT THREATENS 


SANDY, DON, 
AND MAURY 


By LEE ANDRE 


Cashing in on lucrative off-the-field opportunities, the Dodgers’ trio 
has created a seemingly unbeatable parlay. But before they count their 
“guaranteed”’ money they better remember what happened to Sugar Ray. 


@ There’s no business like show bus- 
iness, if you’re one of sports’ “Mr. 
Bigs” and can strum a guitar, hoof 
a little, clown a bit or make with 
iron-jawed emotion. 

Call the roll . . . Jimmy Brown with 
a fat part in a movie called, ‘“‘The 
Dirty Dozen;”’ Jim Grant, star of ‘“Mud- 
cat and the Kittens;” Maury Wills, 
‘Songs, Dances and Fancy Patter;”’ 
Sandy Koufax and Don Drysdale, 
pitching action on the screen. 

Cashin fast onstage on thestrength 
of your muscle, your speed, your 
skill on the athletic field. Get it now, 
Baby, it might not be there later on. 

The call sheet on a London movie 
set forces Brown, the great fullback 
of the Cleveland Browns, to inform 
owner Art Modell by trans-Atlantic 
phone, ‘‘Sorry, Art, I won’t be there 
when the camp opens.” 

Mudcat Grant, a big winner in 1965 
as the Minnesota Twins grab the 
American League pennant and a big 
loser one year later, goes jaw-to-jaw 
with the front office. The Minnesota 
Brass say Mudcat has one eye on 
the stage and the other on enemy 
hitters. They’d like it better if he 
kept both eyes on baseball. Mudcat 
can’t buy that. He says he is a theat- 
rical personality and will be one for 
a long time to come. 

Koufax and Drysdale sign for a 
movie starring David Janssen, tele- 
vision’s celebrated ‘‘Fugitive.”” They 
insist they are réady to turn in their 
12 
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baseball gloves for a career in the 
movies. The film careers are post- 
poned when Dodger Owner Walter 
O’Malley meets their salary terms 
to pitch in 1966. Both have had a 
touch of the theatrical limelight be- 
fore. They just could be back for 
more. 

Maury Wills, the shortstop and cap- 
tain of the Dodgers, plays New York’s 
Basin Street East, along with Grant. 
Basin Street is the kind of headline 
spot that thousands of young enter- 
tainers out on the line would fight 
the Viet Cong to play. 

Like the age-old question of which 
arrived first, the chicken or the egg, 
the thing to be answered in all these 
cases is simply this: Can any sports 
celebrity make it on stage or in the 
movies or even on TV as an enter- 
tainer on his own merits when he 
no longer is an active competitor? 

Brown insists he can and will prove 
it. On the movie set in London, in 
a time out between takes, the big 
back stated his philosophy. 

“IT am an actor now,’ he said. 
““What does it take before you can 
call yourself an actor? One picture 

ten . . . twenty? I have one 
picture under my belt and I am being 
paid for this one. I belong to the 
union. What the future holds for 
me as an actor depends on my pro- 
ducers.”’ 

To digress for a moment, a few 
cynical observers wondered what 
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a_ self-taught musician, 
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ANDY KOUFAX 


in baseball.”’ 


| finish 
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“Mudcat and His Kittens.” 


Minnesota's Jim Grant (above) has 
become a nightclub entertainer with 


his act, 


a 
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The Browns’ great fullback Jimmy Brown retired from pro- 
fessional football so that he could further his movie 
career. Jim has starred in “The Dirty Dozen” (above). 


Brown would say to a novice in pro 
football who called himself a veteran 
pro after one or two games. 

Brown conceded that he has a lot 
to learn about the histrionic art. He 
pointed out that actors are ruthless 
on stage. He knows that the old 
pros of the greasepaint profession 
have dozens of tricks with which to 
upstage a newcomer. 

“T used to get upset watching the 
rushes,”’ Brown went on. “If I didn’t 
like what I had done, I’d stay awake 
all night worrying. I will have to get 
over that. You have to be a little 
cocky to be an actor, same as a 
football player. When you do a scene 
you have to feel sure that you are 
good or you can’t doit at all. If you 
are doing a dramatic scene you may 
have to do it over and over. Some- 
times I’m more tired after a day on 
the set than I would have been after 
60 minutes of football.” 

At least one observer, another actor 
on the set of “The Dirty Dozen,” 
seemed to think Brown had a future 
in the theatre. He commented on what 
he called the strength and dignity 
in Brown’s face. 

Grant’s ambition is as strong as 
Brown’s but in a different direction. 
Mudcat doesn’t dig heavy emoting. 
He does a little singing, some danc- 
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ing, tells a few jokes and then fora 
change of pace reads the customers 
some poetry . . . his own. 

“It ain’t winning or losing they 
like about me, it’s my personality 
that gets them,’ modestly claims 
Mudcat, who refuses to concede that 
his baseball success or lack of it 
makes him a bigger or lesser draw at 
the box office. 

After winning 21 games in 1965 
and adding two more victories in 
the World Series with the Dodgers, 
which the Twins lost in seven games, 
Grant opened his road show in Hud- 
son, Wisconsin. 

The act was called, ‘‘ Mudcat and His 
Kittens,” a dozen performers in all. 
Aline of dancing girls and amusician 
named Joe Smith backed up Mudcat. 
After Hudson, the act went to cities 
like Montreal, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Chicago, Boston, Hartford and even- 
tually New York. Mudcat seemed a 
trifle annoyed that New York did 
not flip over his poetry, which he felt 
was straight from the heart. 

“New York was the only area that 
didn’t like it,’’ he complained. ‘‘New 
York is like an outside world.” 

Here is a brief—a very brief—ex- 
cerpt from the Grant verse. 

Life is like a game of baseball 
and you play it every day. 


Roosevelt Grier, the Los Angeles Rams’ towering defen- 
sive tackle, has also branched out into show business. 
Rosey (above) strums a guitar and sings rock ‘n’ roll. 


It isn’t just the breaks you get 
but the kind of game you play. 

Stop and look the whole team over, 
you got dedication there. 

You’re bound to be awinner with 
the men who really care. 

Maury Wills, the slim dandy of 
the Dodgers, has a more sophisticated 
act. Maury comes on with a touch of 
drama. The lights dim, A crisp an- 
nouncer’s voice, Vince Scully’s, quick- 
ly tells of a steal of home by Maury. 
Another voice cuts in to say that 
Wills can steal anything ... “so, 
watch your girls, fellows, here he is, 
Maury Wills.” 

Maury is a self-taught musician 
and can handle a guitar, a banjo and 
a ukulele. He sings some rock ‘n’ 
roll, a couple of spirituals, a folk 
song or two and then hits hard with 
special material. 

One week after the 1965 World Ser- 
ies, Wills was playing a Lake Tahoe, 
Nevada, night club at $7,500 a week. 
After that came the Mike Douglas 
show, the Jimmy Dean show, the 
Hollywood Palace, nightclubs in Spo- 
kane, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Omaha 
New York and. . . believe it or not 
. . . Tokyo, where he did a turn for 
two weeks last winter. 

Like Brown and Grant, Wills thinks 
he can have a successful stage career 


after he hangs up his winged spikes. 
The theatrical morning line makes 
him a longshot but that doesn’t dis- 
curage Wills who says, “I'd like to 
have a career in show business after 
I finish baseball but I know I can’t 
wait until then. I have to start now.”’ 

There was no doubt but that Kou- 
fax and Drysdale used the Janssen 
movie as a lever to pry a bigger pay- 
check out of O’Malley but they, too, 
have been quick to cash in on one- 
night stands in show biz. 

At one time or another they have 
appeared on big name TV shows, 
including Ed Sullivan’s, and a few 
years ago they also did the song and 
dance bit in Las Vegas with Wills 
and some of the other Dodger players. 

Drysdale, a big man with rugged 
good looks, played a leading role in 
a “Lawman” TV episode a few years 
ago. It was named, of all things, 
“The Hard Case,’’ whieh must have 
floored the National League hitters 
who have made a career out of duck- 
ing Don’s wicked side-wheeling fast 
ball which all to often seemed to be 
aimed at an ear. 

“Don is very natural,” pointed out 
producer Jules Schermer. ‘‘Hes big, 
young and has a Western face. He’s 
the movie conception of a Western 
hero.” 

Drysdale took all this in stride and 
declared, ‘‘it’s strictly a winter job 
for me. It beats sitting around the 
house.” He did not talk that way 
last winter when deep in negotia- 
tions with O’Malley, however. 

In the fall of 1952, only 31 years 
old but convinced he was all through 
as a fighter after his heat exhaustion 
loss to Joey Maxim in a fight for 
the light-heavyweight title, Sugar 
Ray Robinson retired as middleweight 
champ to become a night club enter- 
tainer. His career lasted for about a 
year and a half before dwindling 
receipts forced his return to the ring. 

Robinson’s act opened on Nov. 7, 
1952, at the French Casino in New 
York. His salary was $15,000 a week. 
The act was backed up by the in- 
evitable line of good-looking girls. 
No performer, not even a “‘Mr. Big’”’ 
in sports overlooks thelure of shapely 
legs in brief costumes. 

The reviews said Ray showed apair 
of nimble dancing feet but adaed that 
his jokes were as dated as last year’s 
race results and as rusty as a nail 
under water. Ray scored a TKO over 
the critics with his costumes which 
numbered seven on opening night. 

He opened in a dinner jacket in 
what was described as Robinson plaid. 
Next, there was a two-tone brown 
number. He then switched to a tan 
and cream costume. The fourth was 
aconventional formal outfit with tails 
and white tie. He then appeared in 


One of the most successful of all ex-sports figures is Chuck Connors (above) 
who tried to make it as a first baseman with the Brooklyn Dodgers and the 
Chicago Cubs before hitting it big on television in NBC's “Branded” series. 


a dark brown suit. Number six was 
white with a faint check. For the 
finale he wore blue serge. 

In the summer of 1954 Ray was 
working the Alhambra in Paris and 


his paycheck for hoofing had dwindled / 


to $5,000 a week, which seems nice 
but it must be remembered the high- 
living sugar-man had a large entour- 
age. The income tax man was looking 
over his shoulder and there were 
other pressing financial problems, Ray 
decided to return to boxing. He began 
his comeback late in 1954 and fought 
for another decade, during which time 
he juggled the middleweight title, 
winning it and losing it several times. 

The Robinson case is clear. Ray 
couldn’t make it on the stage when 


he no longer had the glamor of his ; 
boxing championship to back him up, | 


And he was a nimble dancer, almost 
professional in style. 
It can go the other way, of course, 


Rocky Graziano, a victim of Robin- 4 
son’s fists as a fighter, parlayed his 


puffy features and malapropisms into 
a lucrative career in TV commericals. 
Rocky is hardly a method actor but 
there is a method to his performance 
in commercials. He has the perfect 
twist, he reads classic lines with an 
East Side accent. 

(Continued on page 64) 


Heavyweight boxer Ernie Terrell (L, 
with Doug Jones) has appeared on TV. 
Terrell plays the guitar and sings. 
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By PETE MOSER 


@ Frail-looking Jerry West drove 
down the middle and was met by 
the 6-9, 240 pound Zelmo Beaty. In 
a flash the 6-3, 175-pound super-star 
of the Los Angeles Lakers hit the 
floor with a thud and. lay still. The 
capacity crowd in the Los Angeles 
Sports Arena cut its chatter and 
watched silently. 

After only afew seconds, but what 
seemed more like hours to the crowd, 
West slowly staggered to his feet. 
Then he took his place at the free 
throw line, shook his head, and cash- 
ed in his two one-pointers. 

This was in the opening minutes 
of the first game of the National 
Basketball Association’s 1966 Western 
Division championship playoffs be- 
tween the Lakers andSt. Louis Hawks. 
Before the opener was over, West 
suffered a severely bruised right foot, 
a jammed ring finger on his right 
hand—the shooting hand—and a jam- 
med thumb on his left hand. 

Despite these injuries, the gutty 
stringbean from Cabin Creek, W. Va., 
went on to lead his team to a 129-106 
triumph and a 4-3 conquest of the 
Hawks in the best-of-seven set. In 
the playoff for the title against the 
perennial champion Boston Celtics, 
West again was the star in the 43 
loss to the Celtics as the Bostonians 
took the clincher by a bare two 
points, 95-93. 

West shrugged off his hurts just as 
he has been doing ever since he 


broke into the NBA as an All-Amer- 
ican from West Virginia in the 1960- 
61 campaign. 

Jerry is a wiry guy who looks like 
he could be pushed over by a puff 
of wind. Mothers look at him and 
feel the urge to fatten him with a 
spaghetti dinner. Yet the stringy, 
agile, golden-armed star puts in more 
active playing time per game than 
the leading athletes of most every 
other pro sport. 

The lion-hearted Laker has contin- 
ued to play despite broken noses 
(his beak has been busted more times 
than a club fighter), a fractured right 
thumb, a torn hamstring muscle, 
sprained ankles, bruised ribs, and 
various cuts and bruises. 

“Tt’s part of the game,” says the 
28-year-old super-star who earns in 
the neighborhood of $65,000 a year. 
“Their job is to stop me and my 
job is to get in there and score or 
get the ball. You’ye got to keep 
driving and never let them know 
they can scare you.” 

The opposition has long since given 
up trying to scare the jump shot 
wizard. When he goes up in the air 
and launches his soft shot, it’s usually 
a two-pointer. And if he’s fouled 
en route, the free throw is virtually 
automatic. 

Jerry West is one of the shining 
examples of the glamorized pro game 
as displayed in the National Basket- 
ball Association. But he is no ex- 


ception when it comes to dedication 
and playing with aches and pains 
in what many of the sports experts 
consider to be the toughest pro game 
of them all. 

Bill Russell, the playing coach of 
the Boston Celtics, once aptly summed 
up the case for pro basketball when 
he said, ‘I say basketball is the 
toughest to play. It takes a speed 
of a sprinter, the endurance of a 
miler, the strenth of a football play- 
er and the co-ordination of a base 
ball player. It has the toughest sche- 
duling of any sport, including pro 
hockey.” 

The 6-10, 215-pound, 32-year-old de- 
fensive genius of the Celtics has 
earned a place with the games im- 
mortals by playing magnificently de- 
spite arthritis of both knees, a ner- 
vous stomach, and various injuries. 

“The pain gets pretty severe at 
times,’ says Russell in discussing 
his arthritic condition. ‘It’s like a 
toothache in the knee, I suppose. 
Sometimes I can just about walk 
and can’t run at all. Luckily it only 
lasts three or four days at a time.” 

During the final playoffs with the 
Lakers, Russell’s right leg was taped 
from his thigh to his knee. Most of 
the other Celtics were also taped 
and bandaged. They looked like es- 
capees from the Egyptian wing of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
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The Knicks could be contenders in 
the East this season since surgeons 
removed a bone spur from the right 
foot of Willis Reed (above). Willis 
also had his nose broken last year 
and wore a nose guard when playing. 
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Elgin Baylor (above; inset) made a remarkable comeback last season after undergoing surgery on his left knee. Baylor, 
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handicapped by calcium deposits in both knees, tore off the top one-eighth of his left kneecap after taking a jump-shot. 


The Baltimore Bullets, anotherteam 
hit by an epidemic of injuries, also 
looked like a collection of mummies 
when they got on the floor. 

No team ever escapes without in- 
juries. It’s part of the game in a 
rugged sport which is supposed to 
be non-contact competition. If there’s 
no contact in basketball then the 
Empire State Building is a shack. 

Russell had many valid points in 
his comparison of basketball with 
the other pro sports. In pro basket- 
ball, the contending teams have to 
count on almost full-time play of 
their super-stars, Bill Russell, Sam 
Jones, Wilt Chamberlain, Hal Greer, 
Oscar Robertson, Jerry Lucas, Jerry 
West, Elgin Baylor, Walt Bellamy, 
Don Ohl, Gus Johnson, Dave De- 
Busschere, Eddie Miles, Zelmo Beaty, 
Bailey Howell, Len Wilkens, Rick 
Barry, Guy Rodgers and Nate Thur- 
mond. 


When Thurmond, Baylor and John- 
son were injured and sidelined, their 
teams suffered. Wilt Chamberlain, the 
All-Time great of the Philadelphia 
76ers, plays almost the full 48 min- 
utes of every game despijte pancreati- 
tis, which he describes as a.gigantic 
‘sore stomach complicated by spasms. 
The 7-1, 275-pound Goliath takes a 
tremendous physical beating in every 
game. 

Baylor, the 32-year-old 6-5, 225- 
pound jumping jack of the Lakers, 
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is the prime example of a guy who 
virtually played on guts alone and 
has made an amazing comeback. 

Anyone who believed the coura- 
geous Laker would wind up as one 
of the stars of the team’s stubborn 
stand against the Celtics could have 
gotten 100-1 odds from Las Vegas 
against that happening. It would have 
been rated an “tout” or sucker bet. 

The driving, rebounding master fig- 
ured to be all through when part of 
his left kneecap was torn off in a 
freak injury in April of 1965. Leap- 
ing into the air for one of his dead- 
ly jump shots against the Baltimore 
Bullets, Baylor suddenly dropped to 
the floor, his face contorted inagony, 
and then limped off the court. Bay- 
lor had been handicapped by calcium 
deposits in both knees and the leap 
tore off the top one-eighth of his 
left kneecap. 

Dr. Robert Kerlan, the orthopedic 
specialist who treats Sandy Koufax, 
performed the operation on Baylor. 
He drilled two holes in what remain- 
ed of the kneecap, removed pieces 
of calcium that had caused so much 
pain, and attached the tendons. 

Baylor made a slow comeback and 
then later in the 1965-66 season pulled 
a muscle in his right leg. It had to 
be placed in a light cast and Elgin 
missed 13 games. By playoff time, 
he was close to his old-time self. 
In 65 games of the regular season, 


he played an average of 30.4 min- 
utes of each game (48 minutes) and 
averaged 16.6 points a game, far be- 
hind his career average of 30.2. 

In the 14 games of the playoffs 
with St. Louis and Boston, Elgin 
played an average of 41.9 minutes 
and averaged 26.8 points per game. 

“IT think Ill be able to go all -out 
this season,” says Baylor. ‘I haven’t 
felt this good in years. I always said 
I wanted to play 10 years.” He’s 
played eight. 

Gus Johnson, the Bullets’ All-Star 
selection, suffered torn ligaments of 
his right ankle and missed 38 of his 
team’s games. He played in only 
eight minutes of one game in the 
playoffs. His sharp-shooting team- 
mate, Don Ohl, missed seven games 
because of a fractured cheekbone. 

San Francisco’s Warriors hope that 
Dr. Kerlan will have the magic to 
cure Nate Thurmond, their6-11 center. 
The Warriors’ chances for a berth in 
the Western Division playoffs last 
séason went down the drain when 
lanky Nate was sidelined with a back 
injury. He missed seven games and 
the Warriors blew a playoff berth by 
one game. 

Nate averaged 16.3 points in 73 
games and finished fourth inrebounds 
with an average of 18.0, trailing only 
Chamberlain, Russell and Lucas. But 
Nate was forced to quit because of 
agonizing muscle spasms of the back. 
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Despite broken noses, a fractured right thumb, a torn hamstring muscle, sprained ankles, and bruised ribs the Lakers’ 
Jerry West (above; inset) has become one of the NBA's super-stars. “Never let them know they can scare you,” says Jerry. 


Dr. Kerlan discovered that one of 
Nate’s legs was a half inch shorter 
than the other. He thought that may 
have been the reason for the trouble. 
He prescribed special exercises, a 
built-up shoe and a built-up sneaker. 

Coach Bill Sharman said that Dr. 
Kerlan figured the lop-sided condition 
forced Thurmond to walk with a tilt 
and was responsible for the muscle 
spasms. 

If Dr. Kerlan has come up with the 
right answer again, the Warriors will 
be tough in the West. Thurmond aver- 
aged 40 minutes playing time per 
each 48-minute game. 

The Knicks could be contenders in 
the East following surgery on their 
two big guns, Walt Bellamy and Willis 
Reed. Bellamy, a workhorse for the 
Knicks, had cysts removed from his 
insteps. Reed was in pain all through 
the second half of the past season 
with a bone spur (calcium deposit) 
of his right foot. He played despite 
almost unbearable pain. Post-season 
surgery cleared it up. 

Bellamy averaged 41.9 minutes per 
game for the full 80-game schedule 
while Reed averaged 33.4 for76 games. 
Just imagine running up and down a 
court, shooting, rebounding and de- 
fending on feet stabbing with pain? 

Chamberlain, with a 47.3 minutes 
average for the regular season, and a 
non-stop 48 for the playoffs, was the 
workhorse of the league. Cincinnati’s 


Oscar Robertson (46.0) and Jerry Lu- 
cas (44.4) were next with Bill Russell 
(43.4) fourth. Philadelphia’s Hal Greer 
averaged 41.6 and West 40.8. 

These are the stars in the $40,000 
to the $100,000 pay bracket. They earn 
their money. 

In hockey, the offensive lines come 
in for two minute spells and then get 
relieved. In pro football, they have 
the offensive and defensive platoons. 
In baseball, only the pitcher and catch- 
er see continuous action and they get 
rest intervals every half inning. In 
all of these sports the class players 
shrug off injuries and play. 

But we agree with Russell that 
basketball is the toughest of them 
all. Even with the player limit raised 
to 12, the pressure is heavy on the 
super-stars on each team. They just 
have to play, pain or no. Can you 
imagine Boston winning without Rus- 
sell, Philadelphia without Chamber- 
lain, or Los Angeles without West 


and Baylor? 
Remember what Jerry West said? 
“It’s part of the game.” . END 


Wilt Chamberlain (right) averaged 
47.3 minutes a game last year al- 
though he has pancreatitis. Nate 
Thurmond (left) had muscle’ spasms 
in his back because of a short leg, 
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By HOWIE HARRIS 


There’s a secret foe 
lying in wait for 
the star who’s out 
to eclipse The 
“Rocket” and “Boom 
Boom” Geoffrion. 


& : a af : 
“We've never won the championship,” notes Bobby (above), “and that’s what I'd 
like more than anything else this season. I've already got the record. If | can 
break it, fine and dandy. But first the title. The Hawks have never won it and 
the fans in Chicago deserve it.’ But the Black Hawks’ Golden Jet will be fight- 


ing a jinx which followed in the path of record-breakers Richard and Geoffrion. 


@ What do you do for an encore after 
you break the National Hockey Lea- 
gue’s scoring record with 54 goals? 
Aim for 55? 60? 

Some of the experts around the 
NHL circuit began talking of 60 not 
long after Chicago’s fabulous Bobby 
Hull smashed the record of 50 he had 
held jointly with Montreal’s Maurice 
(Rocket) Richard and Bernie (Boom 
Boom) Geoffrion. 

The 27-year-old Golden Jet, having 
set the new mark of 54 last season, 
is not going out on the limb with 
predictions of 55 and 60. He already 
has cleaned up all of the individual 
honors within his reach and would 
prefer to achieve a team goal—the 
NHL championship. 

This is right in character with the 
amiable, handsome blond, a player’s 
player and one of the most popular 
fellows within the NHL ranks. 

““We’ve never won the champion- 
ship,”’ says Bobby, ‘‘and that’s what 
I'd like more than anything else this 
season. I’ve already got the record. 
If I can break it, fine and dandy. 
But first the title. The Hawks have 
never won it and the fans in Chicago 
deserve it the way they support the 
club.” 

Maybe Bobby doesn’t want to arouse 
the jinx that follows in the path of 
record-breakers. Richard, who became 
the first 50-goaler, in 50 games, in 
1944-45, fell off to 27 the next season. 
Geoffrion tied the mark in 70 games 
in 1960-61 and then slumped to 23. 
Hull tied the two Canadiens with his 
50 in 70 games in 1961-62 and then 
tailed off to 31. 

Roger Maris of the New York Yank- 


ees hit 61 home runs in 1961 to smash © 


the immortal Babe Ruth’s 34-year-old 
record of 60 and seems to be sorry 
he ever did it. He dropped to 33 in 
1962 when everyone was talking about 
62 in ’62” and has been having his 
troubles ever since. 

Hull, going into his 10th NHL sea- 
son at the young age of 27, bounced 
right back with 43 in °63-64 and has 
been going great ever since. 

The 5-10, 195-pound Golden Boy of 
the ice assured himself of a niche in 
the Hall of Fame with his magnifi- 
cent performance last year. 

In addition to his record busting 
54 goals, Hull also collected 43 assists 
for 97 points. This eclipsed the NHL 
mark of 96 (41 goals, 55 assists) set 
by Montreal’s Dickie Moore in the 
70-game ’58-’59 campaign. 

This all led to Bobby’s second 
straight Hart Award as the loop’s 
Most Valuable Player, his fourth goal- 


Chicago coach. Billy Reay says that when it comes to hockey Bobby is the 
greatest. “In my time, | played against Rocket Richard and Gordie Howe,” 
notes Reay, “and | say Hull (right) is better than either of them. He's got 
everything—strength, speed, color and stamina. He can outskate four guys.” 


From the time Hull (below, 9) scored his record-tying 50th goal and until 

he bagged No. 51 the Hawks lost three straight, all shutouts. “I know that 

my frying for the record hurt the team a bit,”” said Bobby. “The guys seemed 

to be trying to set me up and passing up good shots. | never wanted that.” 
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says 


“The saying in hockey is that when you're penalized you have to take a good player into the penalty box with you,’ 
Montreal’s Claude Provost (right), one of Hull’s NHL ‘shadows.’ “That way you weaken the other team. Well, | couldn't 
take a better player in there with me than Hull. He is the strongest guy ...and nobody else has a hard shot like his.” 
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scoring crown, his third scoring title, 
and his fifth selection for the league’s 
All-Star team. 

The hard-hitting sharpshooter al- 
ready holds the record of scoring 
30 or more goals for seven consecu- 
tive seasons and is seventh on the 
all-time scoring list with 318 goals. 
Detroit’s Gordie Howe, competing in 
a record 2ist season, started off the 
fresh campaign with 624 goals. The 
retired Maurice Richard is second 
with 544. 

But Bobby tops them all in average 
by years. He has been belting them 
past the goalies at a 35-a-year clip, 
compared to 31 for Howe and 30 for 
Richard, At that rate he could wind 
up as the best of them all if he sticks 
around long enough. The chances are 
that he won't. 

Hull, a native of Pointe Anne, Ont., 
enjoys the life of a farmer. He and 
his younger brother Dennis, a team- 
mate on the Hawks, are partners in 
the cattle business. They have one 
herd at Pointe Anne, and others scat- 
tered over five nearby farms. 

He’s so proud of his prized Hereford 
cattle that he carries a picture of one 
in his wallet. Naturally, he also has 
pictures of his three sons, Bobby Jr., 
Blake, and Brett. 

Playing hockey earns big money 
for Bobby but it also takes him away 
from his family. That’s why he may 
hang up his skates when his three- 
year contract at $100,000 plus ends in 
two years, 

Not that he doesn’t enjoy hockey, 
the rough, tough, fast and often dan- 
gerous game they play in the NHL. 
Nobody could perform the way Hull 
does, often when he’s banged up and 
hurting, unless he had a zest for the 
sport, 

He was on skates at three and play- 
ing a fast game of hockey at 10. He 
zoomed into the big league at 18 and 
in his third season topped the NHL 
in scoring with 81 points on 39 goals 
and 42 assists. 

Hull has been the dynamic force in 
the rise of the Black Hawks. The 
Hawks had been shut out of the 
Stanley Cup playoffs in 10 of 11 years 
and had been last four straight years 
when the teen-ager joined the club. 

In Bobby’s first year they moved 
up to fifth and since then the team 
never has been worse than third. 
The Hawks won the Stanley Cup in 
1961—ending a 23-year drought—and 
gave the powerful Montral Canadiens 
a stiff run for the NHL title last year. 
A late spurt clinched it for the Can- 
adiens by eight points, 90 to 82. 

That’s another reason why Hull may 


The Hawks’ Blond Bomber mystifies goalies with his shooting ability. “It’s 
amazing how quickly he gets off his shots,” notes Toronto Maple Leaf goalie 
Johnny Bower (above). “You have to see it coming toward you to believe it.”’ 


not break his scoring record this 
season. He feels that his drive for the 
record may have hurt the club’s team 
play last year. 

“I know that my trying for the 
record hurt the team a bit,”’ he said 
after he scored his record-smashing 
51st goal against the New York Ran- 
gers at Chicago on March 12. ‘‘The 
guys seemed to be trying to set me 
up and passing up good shots. Inever 
wanted that. In fact, any time I think 
I’m hurting this team I’ll turn in my 
equipment.” 

From the time he scored his record- 
tying 50th goal against the Detroit 
Red Wings at Chicago March 2, and 
until he bagged No. 51 (“and got the 
monkey off my back’’) the Hawks lost 
three straight games, all shutouts. 

The 51st came against the Rangers 
at Chicago on March 12beforeastand- 
ing room crowd of about 20,000 in 
the Stadium, Hull let go with a half- 
speed shot from about 60 feet out. 
Ranger goalie Cesare Maniago was 
all set for it when Chicago’s Eric 
Nesterenko swooped in front of the 
net and apparently lifted Maniago’s 
stick just enough to let the puck 
slide under and into the cage, 

The score came at 5:34 of the third 


period and resulted in one of the 
greatest ovations ever accorded an 
athlete. 

The crowd roared and applauded for 
more than seven minutes as the hand- 
some blond No. 9 stood on the ice. 
The fans tossed their hats, programs, 
popcorn, ticker tape, newspapers and 
almost anything else you can name. 
A giant firecracker was exploded. Pho- 
tographers stormed onto the ice to 
capture closeups of the record scene. 

Hull’s goal tied the game at 2-2 and 
shortly afterwards the Hawks slapped 
in two more goals to end their slump. 
The Hawks still had a shot at the 
title. They went on to win three of 
their next four games but the talent- 
deep Canadiens weren’t to be denied. 

Hull followed up his record-smash- 
ers with single goals against Toronto 
and Detroit in the next two games. 
Then he was shut out in five straight 
games before cashing in on his 54th 
against the Canadiens at Montreal on 
April 2. That came against goalie 
Gump Worsley at 18:11 of the second 
Pettod when the Hawks were trailing 

“1. 

The Canadiens were the toughest 

for Hull to crack, He scored nine 


(Continued on page 60) 


By MAURI HINES 


@ There are two kinds of playboys 
in pro football, those who have talent 
and those who don’t. The latter get 
a fast ticket to some other vocation 
and are never heard from again. The 
former stay and play and play and 
play. 

Afew have already become legends 
in their time. Paul Hornung of Green 
Bay, a muscular mixture of Golden 
Boy and Casanova, is one. Bobby 
Layne, the retired Blond Bomber from 
Texas, is another. Sonny Jurgensen, 
who traded his beer belly in for a 
streamlined waistline this summer, is 
a third. 

They are the leaders of the Old 
Guard. But there are some new and 
younger contenders coming up fast. 
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“You sure as hell better have some fun 
as you go along.” That’s become the 
credo for the gridiron’s elite. 


Not yet in the legendary class but 
bidding for that ranking are Joe Na- 
math, Tucker Frederickson and Cook- 
ie Gilchrist. 

They have different personalties, 
different mentalities, different codes 
to live by but they all have something 
in common. Each is a brillant football 
player. That may explain, in part, 
their colorful roles off the field as 
well as on. 

Hornung is the Prince of the Play- 
boys. He is handsome and rugged, 
sophisticated and personable, gener- 
ous and strong, in all things...a 
winner. On field a great player, off 
field, well, a Green Bay teammate 
said it best. 

“Paul prompts the same response 


among girls,’ said the teammate, 
‘that a wild horse does among cow- 
boys. Each one thinks she will be the 
one to tame him.”’ 

The urbane Hornung dates many 
girls in many cities. He often intro- 
duces them as his “‘fiancees.” The 
title has never taken, at least not at 
this writing. 

Paul put his name on a book called, 
‘Football and the Single Man” and 
was indignant at charges that he 
lived only for girls. He thundered 
that girls always ran second to foot- 
ball, at least between 2 p.m. and 
5 p.m. on Sundays from September 
to December. 

Hornung insists that gossip column- 
ists fail to give him a fair shake. He 


tells of the time that he dated a 
23-year-old girl named Myrna Ross 
and a writer printed that he was 
romancing Myrna Loy, the charraing 
57-year-old movie star. 

“Tf ten of us go out on the town,” 
moans Paul, ‘‘the gossip sheets say 
it was Hornung and nine other peo- 
ple.” Sometimes one of those other 
people involves Paul in a situation he 
wants no part of. Like his first year 
at Green Bay when Lisle Blackborn 
was coach and a helpful buddy from 
Notre Dame invited a girl to visit Paul 
at the Packer training camp. He did it 
by mail, using Paul’s name, on the 
strength of the girl’s picture. 

The girl arrived at the Green Bay 
camp and, according to one unbiased 


observer, she was 200 pounds if she 
weighed an ounce. Coach Blackborn 
found out about it and read the riot 
act to the bewildered Hornung who 
was in the dark about the whole affair. 

“Coach, you’re misjudging me,”’’ 
wailed Paul, “I wouldn’t invite a 
beautiful lightweight to camp much 
less a female heavyweight.”’ 

Paul got an early start in the Casan- 
ova Sweepstakes. While starring for 
Notre Dame he had a little black book 
which he said was ne plus ultra. He 
even had the chicks graded. He still 
fumes when he tells what happened 
. .. Somebody stole the book. 

A few years back a story broke in 
a New York newspaper that Hornung 
would be traded to the Giants for Del 


The Golden Boy, Paul Hornung (above; 
left, 5), recognized as the Prince of 
the Playboys, put his name on the 
book, “Football and The Single Man.” 


Shofner, the ball-hawk end. Coach 
Allie Sherman called his team together 
to tell them that he wouldn’t make that 
trade .. . “not for Hornung and all 
his girls.”’ 

‘Don’t be hasty, Coach,’ a voice 
from the back’of the room cautioned, 
“‘let’s take a vote.”’ 

Paul, of course, likes the bright 
light circuit and all that goes with it. 
He was injudicious enough a few 
years back to do some betting on 
games, both college and pro. Word 
reached National Football League 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle’s ear and 
he investigated. Hornung drew a sus- 
pension for the entire 1963 season. 

Hornung admitted betting and wry- 
ly pointed out that the biggest bet 
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The New York Jets’ $400,000 quarterback, Joe Namath (left, with 
he hasn‘t wasted any time in building up his playboy reputation. Unlike Namath, Cookie Gilchrist (right) is a football 
veteran. A pro since 1954 when he tried to make the Browns at the age of 19, he’s earned the trademark, “The Hard Way.” 


he made, $500, was on the 1961 battle 
between Ohio State and Wisconsin. 
He gave 12 points on Ohio and the 
Bucks won by nine. Paul was out$s00. 

Hornung, who will block for other 
guys with the same enthusiasm that 
he has when he carries the ball, is 
very popular with his teammates. A 
few quick quotes: 

“There’s not a guy on the team 
who’s better liked,’’ that from flanker 
Max McGee of the Packers. 

**A helluva guy, a regular Joe, he 
treats everybody fair,” defensive back 
Willie Wood. 

‘**Hornung is nothing less than the 
greatest football player I ever had 
the privilege of playing alongside. He 
is a great man along with it,” says 
offensive guard Fuzzy Thurston. 

Layne had a 10-year start on Horn- 
ung in the playboy club and had a 
‘somewhat different style. Hornung is 
part wolf and part fox. Layne was a 
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polar bear with a playful disposition. 
Layne, a happily married man with 
two sons, Rob who is 18 and Alan 
who is 138, is devoted to his wife, 
Carol, and their boys. But Bobby had 
a knack for the kind of fun and 
games that you might expect of lum- 
berjacks relaxing on Saturday night. 

As in the little matter of the motel 
manager near San Francisco late in 
Layne’s career when he played for 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, Bobby and 
some of the boys were in the posh 
motor hostelry and liquid refresh- 
ments were flowing freely. 

They began to play catch with the 
furniture and some of the pieces came 
apart. A reporter was thrown in the 
pool. A martini was poured over the 
head of the indignant manger, who 
thereupon called the cops. The mar- 
tini shampoo became the nucleous 
of Layne’s defense when he was ex- 
plaining things to the police. 


‘How did I know he would rather 
have had beer poured on him instead 
of a martini,” siad the puzzled Layne? 

Bobby was in his peerless prime in 
the early and mid 1950’s with the 
Detroit Lions and it was in 1957 that 
a Detroit newspaper ran the follow- 
ing banner: “Layne Arrested For 
Drunken Driving.” 

Two policemen in a prowl car had 
tailed Bobby’s auto as it weaved 
through Detroit traffic in approved 
breakaway halfback style. They fin- 
ally halted Bobby and after a futile 
conversation arrested him. 

In court the cops charged that the 
star quarterback of the Lions had 
been too drunk to talk. Layne’s attorn- 
ey nimbly slapped down that charge. 
He said the whole thing was due to 
two entirely different cultures... 
the Detroit cops had never talked 
to a Texan before. Bobby was cleared, 
That season in Detroit it was fashion- 


nosed football player both on and off the field. Bobby once talked his way out of a ticket for drunken driving by ex- 
plaining that the cops had never talked to a Texan before. ‘Ah ain't drunk, ah'm from Texas,’ became a running gag. 


able to wear a button which advised: 
“Ah ain’t drunk, ah’m from Texas.” 

The stocky sharpshooter from the 
Panhandle was a firm advocate of the 
theory that a quarterback should be 
in charge at all times. When Bobby 
was traded by the Lions to the Steel- 
ers he arrived in camp to find a 
card game on in the training quar- 
ters. 

Bobby sat down at the card table 
and asked for the deal. One of the 
big Steeler linemen said, ‘‘we’re play- 
ing Hearts, Bobby.” 

“Maybe you were,”’ snapped Layne, 
“but you’re playing seven-card stud 
now.” 

“He was the best winner I ever 
saw,” summed up Doak Walker, the 
crack halfback who played alongside 
Layne at Detroit. ‘SNobody hated to 
lose more than Bobby. He was always 
cool. He ran the team. Bobby never 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“When the Eagles traded me to the Redskins,” laughs Sonny Jurgensen (above), 
“all the bartenders in Philadelphia donned black arm bands.”” Jurgy also had 


a reputation for a bulging middle but he came to camp with a flat waistline. 
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Vinee Lombardi (above). “Everybody who comes to a pro football 


camp has ability. But pride of pe 


rformance makes the difference.” 


By MAC HOFFMAN 


‘Pride of performance is what 
counts. Everybody who comes to a 
pro football camp has ability. But 
pride of performance makes the differ- 
ence . . .” The words are those of 
Vince Lombardi, the Spartan coach of 
the Green Bay Packers whose grim 
motto for playing a game of football 
is, ‘“‘let’s find some strangers to hit.” 

When the 15 National Football 
League teams opened camp this sum- 
mer there were 466 rookies of vary- 
ing degress of ability in the fight 
for jobs. Of that figure 256 were 
draft picks, the others were free 
agents. By the season’s endin Decem- 
ber less than 20 percent, perhaps 90 
men, will still be on the regular 
rosters. The total for the American 
League showed 338 rookies spread 
out among nine teams. The percent- 
ages say that between 50 and 60 will 
be on the nine rosters in December. 

Only the top-priced rookies—the big 
bonus babies—had coveted no-cut 
contracts. The rest had to fight the 
solidly entrenched veterans and also 
each other for the few jobs up for 
grabs. 

At times they also had to fight 
machines. Like the Monster in the 
camp of the New York Giants, a 
massive foam rubber dummy which 
is operated electronically and which 
is capable of hitting out with 1,200 
pounds of thrust. 

A rookie has to lineup head-on with 
this grotesque machine which is op- 
erated by a coach at a panel board. 
On a given signal the dummy fires 
out at the player who is expected to 
charge back. A gauge measures the 
player’s thrust power. The results 
are given to him later to study. 

Humor is never far away from some- 
thing like that. One day this summer 
a bunch of rookies at Fairfield, Conn., 
were standing nearby nervously 
watching The Monster when Jimmy 
Patton, the veteran safetyman, sidled 
up and said: “Boys, tonight when 
yow’re sleeping that thing is going 
to light up and come walking across 
the lawn right up into your room.” 

It got laughs. . . the nervous kind. 

The inventor of The Monster, Marty 
Gilman, displayed it at a coaches’ 
convention in Washington, D.C., last 
winter. He had it in his hotel room 
where a bunch of the boys had gath- 
ered for some tall cool ones. A stran- 


‘ger wandered in, obviously loaded, 


and challenged The Monster to a 
test of strength. 

The stranger got set. Gilman went 
to the control panel and pressed a 
button. The Monster fired out. The 
stranger wound up on his derriere 
in the bathroom. 


The first couple of weeks a rookie 
is in camp, if he stays that long and 
many of ‘them don’t, he gets two 
workouts a day. Skull sessions are 
frequent. Calisthenics are daily. There 
are tackling dummies to embrace and 
head-to-head action against veterans, 
none of whom ever show kindness. 

Some of the camps have a little 
diversion called the Nutcracker. This 
calls for a halfback to run between 
two huge veteran defensive linemen 
with some small help from the cen- 
ter. He can’t run around the defend- 
ers. That’s why they call it the Nut- 
cracker. The rookie plays the part of 
the Nut. 

Rookies do as they aretold... or 
they are told to go home. In 1961, 
the first year for the Minnesota Vik- 
ings, a big fullback named Ray Hayes 
reported to camp overweight. The 


Forget your college clip book. It 
won't get you through your 

first game. They pay off on 

an intangible they’ve named desire. 


coaches told him to diet. He did... 
not wisely but too well. At the end 
of the second week, as the players 
lined up for evening chow, Hayes, 
toward the end of the line, fainted 
from the results of his diet. 

The other players stood over him, 
shaking him and dousing the big 
back with water. 

“Get up, Ray,” they urged, “‘we’re 
having steak tonight.” Hayes got up 
and made the team, playing a fine 
game at fullback all season. 

When Sam Huff, the legendary line- 
backer now with the Redskins, and 
Don Chandler, the great kicker now 
with the Packers, were rookies in the 
Winooski, Vermont, camp of the New 
York Giants in 1956 they became home- 
sick, discouraged, beaten down after 
a couple of weeks of practice. They 
made a joint decision to quit. Huff 


Roe ties ~~. 


was intercepted by Coach Jim Lee 
Howell and talked them out of it. 
Chandler was nailed at the Burling- 
ton airport by assistant coach Vince 
Lombardi, who ordered him to re- 
turn to camp. Vince received his re- 
ward almost a decade later when 
Don’s field goal in overtime won the 
Western Division title for the Pack- 
ers, 13-10, over the Colts. 

Last July after a week of practice 
Harold Lucas, the mountainous inter- 
ior lineman from Michigan State, left 
the Cardinal gamp without notice. He 
walked out on a $275,000 contract. 
Couldn’t even say why. 

In a different vein was the story 
of the 300-pound lineman of Indian 
descent in the camp of the Packers 
in 1960. He had little experience but 
he was a barrel of bone and muscle 

(Continued on page 66) 


Giant rookie Don Davis (c-. 
bove) had to lose about 40 
pounds to satisfy coaches. | 
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THEY RE NOT LAUGHING AT 


WESTRUM @ 


ANY MORE 


M@ For years Wes Westrum carried 
this little piece of paper in his back 
pocket, carefully folded over and over 
in his wallet. The edges were frayed 
and the print was beginning to fade. 
It was something Wes had been saving 
for a very special occasion. 

The special occasion arrived last 
February when the New York Mets 
reported for spring training at Casey 
Stengel-Miller Huggins Field in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Wes had beeninterim 
or acting manager from July on in 
1965 but now he was starting out on 
his own for the very first time. 

Westrum surveyed the barn-like 
structure that serves as the Mets’ 
clubhouse and walked over to the 
bulletin board. He dug into his wal- 
let, unfolded the paper and tacked 
Hi to the wall. 
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It was a poem, entitled “It’s All 
in a State of Mind.” 

Those who had known the ruddy- 
faced manager for years never had 
suspected a poetic streak was hidden 
beneath the rough and tumble exter- 
ior. Wes used to be a catcher and he 
still looks the part with a thick-set 
body and the bulldog face of a bat- 
tler. Yet he comes out nice and easy 
with a soft voice and a manner that 
is almost shy. Perhaps the blue eyes 
and the thinning blond hair should 
have been a hint that there was 
poetry behind the gruff exterior. 

There were several verses in the 
poem which expresses in a few words 
a summation of Westrum’s philosophy 
of life. 

The most important verse reads 
like this: 


When he first took over 
as Metmanager, Wes Wes- 
trum (above, 9) said, “I 
want players to think big 
and be big. If a man has 
a defeatist attitude he 
might as well go home.” 


“For many a game is lost 

Ere even a play is run, 

And many a coward fails 

Ere even his work is begun. 

Think big and your deed willgrow 

Think small and you'll fall be- 

hind.” 

It is impossible to imagine a Casey 
Stengel posting such an epic. Indeed, 
it would be excrutiatingly funny to 
hear the Old Perfesser read the lines 
aloud. 

But Wes Westrum is not Casey 
Stengel and never the twain shall 
meet. Wes has done a fine job of 
playing the role of Wes Westrum, 
a man willing to listen. to advice, 
anxious to cooperate with front of- 
fice, press and television but a man 
with some very definite ideas of his 
own. 


“Think big and your deed will grow; Think small and you'll fall behind.” 


They’re only words from a poem but Wes used them to perfection. Now 
the rest of the league knows what the “New Breed” knew for five years. 


When Westrum talks about posi- 
tive thinking and says “‘let’s play 
every game like it’s for the champion- 
sip,” it sounds corny at first. If there 
were a few snickers among the troops 
in spring training, they long since 
have disappeared. Wes has the ability 
to make the players believe in them- 
selves. In fact, he got more out of 
the club than Stengel although he 
did get new help from such experi- 
enced hands as Ken Boyer, Eddie 
Bressoud, Bob Shaw and Bob Friend. 

When Stengel suffered the unfor- 
tunate accident on his 75th birthday 
and was forced to undergo surgery on 
his fractured left hip, he passed over 
Yogi Berra and Don Heffner and fin- 
gered out Westrum as his successor. 

George Weiss, president of the Mets, 
visited Casey in the hospital the Sun- 
day night after the accident. Westrum 
had managed the team in the Sunday 
afternoon game but there had been 
no indication about the future. 

“‘What do you think we should do, 
Casey,’’ asked Weiss after the Mets 
had divided a doubleheader with the 
Phillies. 

“Don’t you think Westrum did all 
right today?’’ said Stengel. ‘‘He’s al- 
ways been beside me on the bench 
and helps me make up the lineup. He’s 
the fella.” 

The following day it was announced 
that Westrum would be the manager 
for the rest of 1965. “‘This is purely 
an interim position, designated by 


ad 


* “I expect the players to act like major leaguers,” noted 
») Wes who played with the Giants for eleven years, eight 
| of them under Leo Durocher. Sono one was surprised when 
© he fined hustling Ron Hunt (right, 33), who is probably 
the best young Met, for heaving his bat into the 


Jack Fisher (22) summed it up neat- 
ly when he said that, “I'm sick and 
tired of everything being so funny.” 


Casey,” said Weiss. ‘‘Casey said Wes- 
trum will be the man until he re- 
covers and we certainly want to re- 
spect his wishes.” 

Westrum was overwhelmed. “I am 
highly flattered and deeply honored,”’ 
he said. *‘All I want to do is carry on 
Mr. Stengel’s policies, which I’ll do 
with my two able-bodied colleagues, 
Don Heffner and Yogi Berra. 

“Sunday I ran the team the way 
I think Mr. Stengel would have. I 
know the way he thinks. I’ve been 


dugout. 
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with him a season and a half and 
I’m going to talk with him on the 
telephone every other day and tell 
him how the players are progress- 
ing.” 

When it became apparent later in 
the season that Stengel never would 
be able to manage again, he stepped 
down officially and announced his 
retirement. 

‘‘Westrum’s done a fine job,” said 
old Case. ‘“‘He has the men playing 
aggressive baseball. Of course, you 
all know how good the coaches are.”’ 

Aggressive or not, the Mets didn’t 
do any better under Westrum the rest 
of the season. They were 31-64 for 
Casey and 19-48 for Wes. At the end 

(Continued on page 67) 
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This season the AFL defenses will be gunning for 
Joe Namath (below; right). But Joe takes it right 
in stride, explaining that, “If something happens 
to the knees, it happens. They could go any time.” 


WATE 
XING FN 
we TROUBLE 


By CHARLES MOREY 


The Jets’ $400,000 quarterback 
may have to overcome more 
than a pair of bum knees as he 


fights to become the top pro. 
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@ Joe Namath, rifleman passer, la- 
dies’ man, man’s man, trigger thinker, 
lover of luxury, has a goal in his 
sights this year . . . the title of Top 
Gun among the quarterbacks of pro 
football. 

The sharpshooter from Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, and the Univer- 
sity of Alabama can’t miss in the 
American Football League where he 
hopes to take the New York Jets to 
a divisional and then a league crown 
which in turn would lead to a show- 
down in the first championship game 

ever with the National League. 
| The urbane signal-caller wouldn’t 


| mind it a bit if that was extended a 


few decimal points and he wound up 
being hailed as number one of all 
the quarterbacks, AFL and NFL. 

A large order? A very large order? 
Of course. But look at the facts. Who’s 
around and able to lay it on Joe, al- 
ways providing the high-flying Jet 
escapes injury and shows the rapid 
second-year escalation expected of 
him? 

Johnny Unitas of Baltimore? Great, 
* but the years are beginning to add up. 
John Brodie? Good but not great. 
Starr . . . Bukich... Morrall... 
Ryan... Meredith...Johnson... 
skillful journeymen, all. But not in 
the super-star class which so many 
knowing football people insist Namath 
is climbing toward fast. 

Joe is going into the 1966 campaign 
with a hot hand but the cards are 
not stacked for him. He will have to 
brace for the stampede-like rush of 
every enemy defense. Some of the 
rushers are sure to throw the rule 


book out the window when they get © 
a chance for the proverbial ‘“‘cheap |= 


shot” at either or both of his bother- 
some knees. 

Joe is gambling on those knees 
. . . the right one which still shows 
the needlework left by surgery and 
the left bothered by bursitis. His 
fatalism on the subject smacks of the 
Orient, with, of course, a Pennsyl- 
vania accent. 

“If something happens to the knees 

. it happens,” was his stoic ap- 

praisal before the season opened. In 
old Bagdad the word would have 
been Kismet. 
* Namath’s situation is somewhat an- 

alogous to that of Sandy Koufax, the 
| great lefthander of the Los Angeles 
_ Dodgers, who faces a daily fight with 
chronic arthritis which could on a 
moment’s notice turn acute and end 
his career. 

‘“Yeah,’”’ said Namath, “like Kou- 


( fax my knee could go any time. But, 


, you know, it could happen to any 
other player. Just say I’m a little 


» more vulnerable.” 


* Joe walked very nimbly on those 
~ knees through his first season with | 


= 
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“Joe is a once-in-ten-years kid,” says 
Charger coach Sid Gillman (a 
bove). “He's one of the rare ones.” 


the Jets and was a standout choice 
for “Rookie of the Year’ in the 
AFL. He started the season on the 
bench and ended it as quarterback 
of the league’s All-Star team. He got 
the nod as the most valuable player 
in the post-season clash between the 
All-Stars and the league champions, 
the Buffalo Bills. Joe’s aerial darts 
punctured the Bills, 30 to 19. 

Namath broke into the starting line- 
up of the Jets in the third game of 
the season after watching Mike Talia- 
ferro open the first two. Joe’s debut 
was a loser. The Bills shot down the 
Jets, 33 to 21. Namath was outstand- 
ing but not in his mind. Joe only 
knows one way to look back at a 
game, did we win or lose? 

*One word, winning, takes care of 
everything,” is his philosophy. ‘For 
me to feel successful my team has 
to average 27 points a game... un- 
less we’re winning. Then I won’tkick 
about scoring less . . . a lot less.” 

Competing in fewer games against 
the veteran passers of the American 
League last year, Joe’s fast finish 
still got him into third place in the 
final league statistics. His aerial raids 
picked up 2,220 yards with 18 touch- 
down bombs. He found the target 
164 times in 340 attempts. He was in- 
tercepted 15 times. 

“One of the many things I still 
have to learn about the pro game and 
I expect to be learning for tenyears,”’ 
Joe remarked, ‘tis when to throw 
and when not to throw.” Translated 
that means when your receivers are 
blanketed, you eat the ball or throw 
it away. 

Namath’s receivers last year were 
not among the swiftest, slickest and 
surest in the AFL. Help has arrived, 
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the Jets believe, in Big Jim Col- 
clough, obtained in the Huarte deal 
with Boston; free agent Sammy Weir 
and rookies Bill Yearby and Pete 
Lammons, 

The principal holdover, Don May- 
nard, had been put down for years 
by the experts as a whoop-to-do catch- 
er, bothered by footsteps and able 
only to make one kind of grab, the 
deep fly. Maynard had a good season 
in 1965 and shovels the credit in 
Namath’s direction. 

‘Joe stepped right in and took the 
pressure off,” said Maynard. “‘When- 
ever a pass was bad he would take 
the blame. And that was it. His shoul- 
dering the mistake took the pressure 
off. Then no one was trying to put 
the dunce hat on anybody else.” 

Namath is hip deep in rave notices 
from his own and other coaches, 
which was the case in his college days 
also. His coach at Alabama, Paul 
(Bear) Bryant, whose outlook on life 
is roughly that of a Ranger Major 
whose command is surrounded and 
running out of ammunition, paid Joe 
the compliment supreme when he 
said, ‘Namath is the greatest athlete 
I’ve ever coached.” The key there is 
the word athlete. Bryant did not say 
quarterback or even football player. 

‘Joe is a once-in-ten-years kid,” 


was the observation of Sid Gillman 
of San Diego, whom many experts 
rate on a plane with Bryant in the 
hard case department. ‘In mechani- 
cal ability and feeling for the game 
he’s one of the rare ones. His thought 
for the game, his ability to throw the 
ball and move around, that makes him 
a winner.” 

Joe’s current coach, Weeb Ewbank 
of the Jets, may be a shade preju- 
diced but even allowing for that here 
is his summation of the big guy. 

‘Namath is the next great quarter- 
back in pro football. Joe came along 
extremely fast last year, much more 
rapidly than I expected. He has the 
ability to set up quickly and get rid 
of the ball as fast as anyone I’ve 
seen. He has a strong arm, a tremen- 
dous ability to learn and never stops 
working. He looks at the films with 
the coaches and often by himself, 
learning to penetrate defenses, He 
wants to be a perfectionist and that, 
and experience, could be his only 
problems.” 

Before his rookie season, conscious 
of the splash his $400,000 contract 
had made on the other men, Namath 
made a speech to the Jet squad ask- 
ing the players to forget his bonus 
and accept him on his merits as an 
athlete. 


The Jets’ swift receiver Don Maynard (13) credits Namath for New York's suc- 
cess during the ‘65 season. “Joe stepped right in and took the pressure off,” 
notes Don. “Whenever a pass was bad he would take the blame. And that was it.” 


“That was last year,” he grunted 
in training camp this summer, ‘‘Let’s 
talk this year. I considered last year 
a bad season, we won five and tied 
one. You know how many games we 
lost. . . eight. A bad game is tough 
enough but losing that many - 
One season at Alabama we lost two 
and the key word for next year was 
... rebuild!” 

“If everyone does his job like he’s 
Supposed to,” he continued, “the 
Jets can win the championship. As to 
how I, as an individual, can do the 
job, that’s another thing. The quar- 
terback’s job is to get points on the 
scoreboard.” 

Joe took his share of hard knocks 
in 1965 and expects more of the same 
in ’66. He’s not a beefer but he did 
get into a hassle with two Oakland 
Raiders after a game in that West 
Coast city last season. 

Namath told off two defensive line- 
men on the Raiders, Ben Davidson, 
who is 6-7 and weighs 270 pounds, 
and Dan Birdwell, a bit less beefy 
at 250. Namath is 6-2 and goes 195 
on the scales. 

“They have no class at all,’ com- 
plained Joe. “I can take a lick. Foot- 
ball is football. I don’t mind as long 
as it’s straight. But Davidson got me 
after the ball was thrown and Bird- 
well, trying to be funny, I guess, 
told me, after being called on a pen- 
alty for hitting me high, that the 
next time they’d have to hit melow.” 

Birdwell left the game a short time 
after that when Dave Herman, the 
bulldozing guard, ground him into 
the turf with a brutal block. David- 
son made it to the wire and in typical 
pro football style expressed surprise 
in the locker room over Namath’s re- 
marks, 

“I was just trying to do my job,” 
said Big Ben, “get the quarterback. 
I guess he didn’t appreciate it. Any- 
way, I’m flattered he now knows me. 
He’s cool and tough.” 

Joe may be that way on the field 
but in his personal life he’s a cozy 
cat who likes to swing. He livesina 
posh New York apartment on the 
East Side of town, sharing it with 
turf columnist Joe Hirsch. Namath 
has a sharp ear for the tempting tap 
of feminine high heels and it’s a 
toss-up which he can spot quicker, 
a swirling skirt or a receiver breaking 
into the open. 

From time to time there has been 
some small comotion over Joe’s re- 
luctance to put on a tie, even on 
fairly formal occasions. Bring up the 
subject and he bristles. 

“JT just quit caring about how peo- 
ple feel over the way I dress,” was 
his candid statement. ‘‘I can’t expect 
everybody to like me. If they don’t 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Joe’s social life has created some controversy. “I just quit caring about how 
people feel over the way I dress,” was his candid statement. “I can’t expect 


everybody to like me.” But he added, “At times you have to be a conformist.” 
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Jet coach Weeb Ewbank (center) expressed his confidence in Namath (left) when 
he traded Notre Dame's John Huarte (right). “Namath is the next great quarter- 
back,” proclaims Weeb. “He has a strong arm and a tremendous ability to learn.” 
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Throughout Mantle’s 16 year career 
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he has been plagued by constant injuries 
(above). But each time the Blond Bomber’s returned to prove the experts wrong. 


When Mantle goes there will be no more Bomber super-stars 


By MURRAY ROSE 


® Anyone who even dared to dream 
last January that Mickey Mantle might 
be arourid swinging for home runs in 
1967 would have been well advised 
to see: the nearest psychiatrist. 

You had to be a super-optimist to 
even envision Mantle making it 
through the ’66 season and Mickey 
wasn’t one of them. Fortunately for 
him,’ baseball and the fans, Ralph 
Houk was an optimist, Grade 1. 

Thanks to Houk, the injury-prone 
Blond Bomber embarked on an amaz- 
ing comeback last season. Now, if 
the 35-year-old slugger gets a break 
and stays healthy for a change, the 

_. younger fans may get a real chance 
_. to see the Mantle their fathers have 
been raving about for years. 


Early last season Mickey 
(above) said, “You know 
how much | would like to 
be able to keep on play- 


ing. This is my life.” 
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They began to get an idea of what 
their dads meant last July and Au- 
gust when Mantle began smashing 
home runs in clusters from the left 
side and making circus catches that 
had almost become a memory for 
him. 

Houk beamed while the players on 
the Yanks and opposition teams mar- 
velled. 

*He’s making throws and swinging 
the bat better than he has for five 
years,”’ said Houk then, crossing his 
fingers all the while. “He doesn’t 
buckle his knees the way he used to 
or get that pain in his shoulder. 

“His play is giving me a lot of hope 
for next year. The ‘way he’s been 
playing, he can be even better next 
year. If he doesn’t get hurt, he can 
really build himself up over the win- 
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Encouraged over Mantle’s mid-season surge, Yank skipper 


eed | ee 
Ralph Houk noted that, 


“His play is giving me a lot of hope for next year... He can be even better.” 


Since 1951 the Commerce Cometh 


never played a full season. 
missed only four games and won the Triple Crown (.353, 52 HR's, 130 RBI's). 
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but he can’t bail out the front office forever. 


ter and have a full spring training 
next year.” 

That’s the way the Yanks usually 
talk about Mantle—hopefully and cau- 
tiously. The fear of another Mantle 
injury or bad break always lurks in 
the back of the mind. 

“The way he looks, he could play 
for two, three, four more years,”’ said 
Tom Tresh, an outfield partner and 
Mantle admirer from away back. 

Mantle, himself, talks cautiously 
about his future. 

‘*Physically I feel very good,” he 
said, ‘“‘My legs feel real good. The 
shoulder doesn’t pain me and I’m 
Swinging real good both ways. 

““You know how much I'd like to 
be able to keep on playing. This is 
my life. I wish I had five or six years 
left. I love to play baseball and I 


won't be happy when I have to quit.” 

The 1966 season, for most part, was 
a happy one for Mantle. First, he 
never thought he’d play again. And 
secondly he finally received the full 
acclaim of the fans both in Yankee 
Stadium and on the road. They cheer- 
ed him whole-heartedly in the Sta- 
dium and in enemy centers like Chi- 
cago’s Comiskey Park and Boston’s 
Fenway Park, they booed the home 
pitchers when the Mick was walked. 
They paid their way in to see Mantle 
hit one out of the park and The 
Switcher came through often. 

Mantle’s comeback was one of the 
few bright notes of the miserable cam- 
paign for Ralph Houk, who moved 
out of his general manager’s chair 
to replace Johnny Keane as field 
manager. 


Manager Houk was gratified that 
general manager Houk was able to 
convince Mantle to give it one more 
try in ’66. If it wasn’t for the confi- 
dence and encouragement of Houk, 
Mantle wouldn’t have been around at 
all last season and the fans would 
have missed one of the most amaz- 
ing comebacks in all sports history. 

Mantle, plagued by various hurts 
and a pain-throbbing right shoulder 
and discouraged by a woeful season 
in which he hit only 19 homers, had 
just 46 RBI’s and batted a puny .255, 
was ready to quit. Most everyone, 
including Mickey himself, figured he 
was all washed up after a glorious 
15-year career. 

Not Houk, fortunately. He con- 
vinced Mickey to go to Mayo Clinic 
for an examination of his right shoul- 
der and that undoubtedly was his 
best move of the year. 

*‘When I came to New York to see 
Ralph, I had every intention of tell- 
ing him that I was going to quit,’ 
recalls Mantle. ‘I definitely had that 
in mind. But Ralph asked me to go 
out to Mayo and let them look at 
my shoulder.” 

On Jan. 25, the surgeons at Mayo 
removed bone chips, cut inflamed 
tendons and then refitted them into 
his right shoulder. 

The surgeons told Mickey the shoul- 
der would be all right and that he 
would be able to throw and swing 
again. Mantle had trouble all through 
his ’65 season in swinging left-handed 
because of the pain in the right shoul- 
der and he had been told by some 
experts to concentrate on just hitting 
right-handed. 

The Yankee husky had a painful. 
and frustrating training period and it 
looked like he would never makeit by 
opening day. While his teammates 
went through spring training games, 
Mantle sweated and strained to get 
his shoulder in shape. There were 
agonizing moments when he tried to 
throw and when he tried to hit from 
a southpaw stance. 

But to the amazement of everyone, 
including Mantle, he got into the 
lineup on opening day against the 
Detroit Tigers at Yankee Stadium. A 
huge crowd of 40,006 turned out and 
the fans gave Mickey a full-throated 
ovation. He responded with two hits, 
a double and single, although the 
Yanks lost 2-1. 

This was Mantle’s 16th season but 
he said he felt like a rookie. In 1951 
he broke in as a right fielder, playing 
alongside of Joe DiMaggio, whom 
he succeeded as the Yankees’ big gun. 

“I was nervous then like I was 
nervous this time,’’ he. said. ‘‘This 
one was worse than most. But it was 
wonderful to hear that crowd.” 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The. Falcons most startling 
pick in the expansion draft 
was Green Bay's promising 
QB Dennis Claridge (above). 


The Braves learned. a bitter lesson. Now 
the newest entry in the N.F.L. faces the 
same problem. In Atlanta you must win. 


@ The bright young insurance exe- 
cutive who brought pro football to the 
Heart of Dixie has discovered that it 
ain’t necessarily so that you can buy 
a football club for $8.5 million. It’s 
like picking up a shiny used car. The 
problems start after you get the bus 
home in your own garage. 

Rankin Smith has a bargain. There 
is no doubt about it. When a man 
can sell 45,000 season tickets before 
he hires a coach or buys a football, 
the territory must be rich. The day 
after he became the owner, he had 
1,000 season ticket orders and no 
staff to handle the gold rush. 

“Our situation right now is one of 
mass confusion,’? Smith admitted 
about a month after he had been 
chosen by Pete Rozelle to head the 
new expansion franchise of the Na- 
tional Football League. 
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If Rankin was confused, how about 
the American Football League? The 
AFL owners, meeting at Monmouth 
Park race track in New Jersey, June 
8, 1965 had awarded a franchise to 
an Atlanta group. There was only one 
problem. The group did not have a 
lease on the new $18 million stadium. 

While the AFL owners congratu- 
lated themselves for stealing a march 
on the older league, Commissioner 
Rozelle of the NFL hustled to Atlanta 
for a meeting with the Stadium 
Authority. ‘“‘We consider Atlanta a 
prime prospect for the NFL,” said 
Rozelle. ‘‘We could expand with no 
trouble in 1966.” 

Instead of rushing to sign a lease 
with the new AFL group which had 
extensive broadcasting holdings in 
the city, the Stadium Authority de- 
cided to wait and see. 


On June 21, 1965, the NFL voted 
to admit Atlanta to the league. Nine 
days later, Rozelle singled out Rankin 
Smith as the man most eligible to 
come up with the $8.5 million fran- 
chise fee. The AFL, left staring out 
the window, quickly forgot Atlanta 
and decided to move into Miami. 

An enterprising newspaperman 
conducting a man-in-the-street poll 
asked a citizen what he thought. 

“Tt makes me proud to be a citizen 
of Atlanta,’”’ the man said. “It shows 
the world that we have nothing but 
the best and that our leaders are truly 
civic minded. It proves what I’ve 
always thought, that Atlanta is major 
league all the way.” 


THE FALCONS CANT 
TO GROW UP 


Choosing players carefully, 
coach Norb Hecker (below) 
said, “I don't want people 
here who don't want toplay.” 


When Smith returned to his insur- 
ance officer after an extravagant press 
conference with Rozelle, he found his 
desk literally covered with wires and 
letters from fans who were anxious 
to buy tickets. 

“The first order of business is to 
hire a secretary,’ he said. ‘Or my 
own secretary will quit.’ 

Almost immediately the rumors 
started to fly about the coaching 
job. The names of Paul Brown, Vince 
Lombardi, Norm Van Brocklin and 
Bud Wilkinson were bandied around. 

“Tf I hire a coach connected with 
an NFL team it won’t be until after 
Jan.1,’’ sad Smith, thus stilling some 
of the speculation. 


The newspapers had a field day, 
suggesting names for the new club. 
Among those proposed were Rebels, 


Crackers, Federals, Wildcats and 
Rhetts (after Rhett Butler of Gone 
With the Wind fame). 


A Savannah woman called the Atlan- 
ta Constitution and offered to knit 
jerseys for the players “because it 
gets mighty cold in some of those 
cities they’ll be playing in.” A 37- 
year-old man who hadn’t played foot- 
ball in 12 years walked into the office 
and asked for a tryout. 

The club thanked the lady from 
Savannah and declined the offer of 
the jerseys. They also turned down 
the 37-year-old pappy guy. 
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Atlanta's 
cess, the signing of Tommy 


. 

bh of 
: first major suc- 
Nobis (right), Texas’ All- 


America, cost them $500,000. 


By MICHAEL MEAGHER 


Smith made his first important move 
when he hired Gene Cronin, a former 
NFL player and a scout with the 
Detroit Lions, to act as director of 
player personnel. It was the work of 
Cronin and his staff which made it 
possible for the Falcons to conduct 
an intelligent draft of the college 
crop in November, 1965. 

Of equal importance to the hiring 
of Cronin was Smith’s decision to 
name Bud Erickson, assistant general 
manager at Detroit, as his administra- 
tive assistant. 

Erickson conducted a fan contest 
for a nickname and came up with the 
name Falcons. A school teacher from 

(Continued on page 70) 


WATCH OUT FOR 


THE RANGERS- 


HOCKEY'S 
TEST CLUB 


“The important thing is to throw the first punch,” notes 23-year-old Bob Pla- 
ger (bottom man in this three-player pile up). “That gives you a big advantage.” 
The young Ranger practices what he preaches. In 44 minor league games last sec- 
son Bobby was penalized 145 minutes and was the toughest guy in the circuit. 
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They may not make the 
‘playoffs, but Francis’ 


group of scrappy skat- 
ers are sure to leave 
a lasting impression. 


By RENO RAGAZZI 


@ Fight night isn’t what it used to 
be at Madison Square Garden but box- 
ing buffs looking foraction don’t have 
to stray from the New York arena. 
The Rangers usually provide them 
with more fistic fireworks than hockey 
anyway. And this season the Blues 
have a lineup that figures to keep the 
officials and cops busier than a street 
cleaner after a rodeo parade. 

When you have a team that already 
includes Reg Fleming, the hatchet 
man of the National Hockey League, 
fiery Vic Hadfield, and husky Bobby 
Plager, the Rocky Marciano on skates, 
and then add Orland Kurtenback and 
Al MacNeil, it’s like pouring gasoline 
on a fire. 

The Rangers may not make the play- 
offs, as coach Emile (Cat) Francis pre- 
dicts they will, but you can be sure 
no team will push the New York repre- 
sentatives around. 

Fleming, the NHL’s most penalized 
player last season with 166 minutes 
in the cooler and holder of the NHL 
record for one-game time penalties 
(37 minutes against the Rangers when 
he was with Chicago), and Hadfield, a 
six-foot, 175-pound wildcat, rate with 
hockey’s notorious band of “bad 
men.” 

Some of the old-timers say the fire 
has gone out of the game and the 
“bad men’’ aren’t that tough any 
more. There are others who point 
out that the game is faster and more 
dangerous today and that Fleming, 
Hadfield, Boston’s Terrible Ted 
Green, Detroit’s Gordie Howe, and 
Montreal’s John Ferguson belong 
right up there with Eddie Shore, Ching 
Johnson, Red Horner, Black Jack 
Stewart, Dit Clapper, Bill Ezinicki, 
Jimmy Orlando, Ted Lindsay, and 
Maurice (Rocket) Richard when it 
comes to explosions and roughing it 
up on ice. 

Kurtenbach, 30, 6-2, 180-pounder, 
and MacNeil, 31, 5-10, 185-pounder, 
were picked up in the draft by the 
Rangers, Kurtenbach from Toronto 
and MacNeil from Chicago. Kurten- 
bach, with only three full seasons 
of NHL action, is reputed to be the 
best fist-fighter in the loop. MacNeil 
is a rugged defenseman who doesn’t 
take guff from anyone. 

Fleming, however, is the Rangers’ 
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prize package when it comes to cool- 
ing off the opposition and burning up 
the arenas. That he wound up with 
the Rangers is one of the strange 
quirks of history, like finding Ger- 
many and Japan on our side now. 

The Montreal native had been long 
rated the No. 1 enemy of the Rangers 
and when he and Ted Green were on 
the Boston Bruins, the Garden’s of- 
ficials had to put on extra cops when- 
ever the Bruins came to visit New 
York. 

So when Fleming was acquired by 
the Rangers on Jan. 10, 1966 in a 
trade for John McKenzie, the New 
York fans had to do considerable soul 
searching. It didn’t take longforthem 
to adopt Reg as one of their own, es- 
pecially when he belted a belligerent 
Bruin. 

“We need a boisterous guy, some- 
one with a little beef,” explained 
general manager-coach Francis. ‘‘You 
know a guy can’t score when he’s on 
his back.” Fleming puts plenty of 
them on their backs. 

In six NHL seasons with Montreal, 
Chicago, Boston and New York, the 
aggressive, hot-headed left winger has 
been penalized a total of 757 minutes, 
for an average of 126 minutes aseason. 

Reggie has been in more scrapes 
than any other player in the game 
Over such a span. Even though he 
wears a New York uniform now, the 
fans still find it difficult to forgive him 
for his rampage against the Rangers 
at the Garden on Oct. 19, 1960. 

Fleming, who had a brief trial with 
the Canadiens the year before, was 
out to make a reputation with the 
Chicago Black Hawks. 

“I was trying to stick in the NHL 
and one of the things I had to do 
was throw my weight around,” Flem- 
ing recalls. Before that hectic night 
was over, Fleming was involved in 
a series of fights, drew a record 
37 minutes in penalties and was fined 
a total of $175. His reputation was 
made. 

The fireworks started when Fleming 
and Dean Prentice collided and then 
went at each other with fists flying. 
Reggie won the fight but was handed 
a five minute penalty. Soon after- 
wards Fleming crashedinto the boards 
with tough Eddie Shack. What hap- 
pened was as predictable as another 
tax increase. When they got up on 
their skates they started swinging 
away. 

After they had been separated by 
the officials and their teammates, 
Fleming charged after Shack, another 
fire-eater, and the battle resumed to 
the delight of the fans. Finally the 
officials put out this blaze and it 
looked like peace finally had been 
established. 

But, as Fleming was skating to- 


New York's Vic Hadfield (right, squaring off with Bruin forward Pit Martin), is 
a six-foot, 175-pound wildcat. During the 1965-'66 season Vic was assessed 112 
minutes in penalties which placed him fifth among the loop’s “bad men.” In 
the 1963-'64 NHL campaign Hadfield had a league-leading total of 151 minutes. 
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In the annual NHL draft the Blues picked up Al MacNeil from the Chicago Black Hawks. At 5-10 and 185 pounds, MacNeil, a 
31-year-old defenseman, is a rugged addition to the Rangers’ corps of brawlers who are certain to keep the fans jumping. 


eee ; a wy pe z 
Orland Kurtenbach (right, being separated from the Cana- “We needed a boisterous guy, someone with a little beef,” 
diens’ Terry Harper), acquired by N.Y. from Toronto in explained Ranger general-manager-coach Emile Francis af- 
the draft, is reputed to be the best fist fighter in hockey. ter he obtained Reg Fleming (9) from Boston last January. 
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The Boston Bruins’ Ted Green (right) has become the target of Ranger fans who regularly chant “Get Green.” Though li- 


Sa 


mited by a leg injury and illness to only 27 games last year, Terrible Ted accumulated 113 minutes in the penalty box. 


wards the boards, he noticed Ran- 
ger goalie Jack McCartan standing 
nearby. Reg recalled that when he 
had chased Shack, McCartan had slid 
a stick towards his teammate. Flem- 
ing reacted like a bull who had been 
nicked by a sword. He charged after 
McCartan and let loose with tworights 
to the goalie’s jaw. McCartan, en- 
cumbered with his heavy equipment, 
smartly retreated behind an official. 
This finally ended the hostilities for 
the evening. 

Fleming was handed three major 
penalties for fighting, one minor for 
high-sticking, a misconduct penalty 
and a game misconduct penalty. It 
added up to 37 minutes and $175. 

With Fleming in the Ranger uni- 
form, Boston’s Ted Green has become 
the target of the Rangers’ fans who 
regularly chant “Get Green!’”’ when 
the Bruins visit New York. 

A leg injury and illness limited 
Terrible Ted to only 27 games last 
season but he managed to accumu- 
late 113 minutes in penalties. Forty- 
seven of them were meted out in 
a two-game weekend series with the 
Rangers during Christmas week. 

The 5-11, 185-pound Bruin was as- 


sessed 11 minutes in leading his team 
to a 4-2 win over the Rangers in 
Boston on Christmas night. The fol- 
lowing night in New York, Phil Goy- 
ette, the Rangers’ ace center, was 
speared by Green and suffered internal 
injuries. 

Green was penalized five minutes for 
that foul but that was only the begin- 
ning. The Rangers went after Green 
and the Boston enforcer was involved 
in one battle after another. Before 
tha hectic evening was over, the 
brawling Bruin was handed an NHL 
record of seven penalties—three mi- 
nors, two majors and two 10-minute 
misconducts—and 36 minutes, one 
minute less than Fleming’s time rec- 
ord. 

Emile Francis, the Rangers’ coach, 
called Green’s spearing action “‘in- 
tentional’’ and Bill Jennings, the Ran- 
gers’ president, said he felt like “‘put- 
ting a bounty on Green’s head.” 

Green, however, said it was an 
accident. 

‘“‘When a guy starts giving you the 
high lumber (high sticks), you’ve got 
to protect yourself,” Green said af- 
terwards. ‘““Guys were coming at me 
all night. I would never have speared 


Goyette. I wheeled around. It was 
an accident. Goyette wouldn’t hurt 
a guy in a million years. I’m honest- 
ly sorry.” 

Poor Goyette, a perennial candidate 
for the gentlemanly Lady Byng award, 
had been victimized by the Montreal 
Canadiens only a few nights before 
in another wild brawl in the Garden. 

This one started in the second per- 
iod when’ tough Ted Harris of the 
Canadiens high-sticked Earl Ingar- 
field. Seconds later they were swing- 
ing away. Harris made the mistake of 
staging the fight in front of the Ran- 
ger bench. When the fight appeared 
to be swinging in Harris’ favor, Vic 
Hadfield, always ready for a fight, 
leaned over the boards and grabbed 
Harris. Then the Rangers’ Arnie 
Brown and Montreal’s Claude Larose 
joined in the battling. 

When other bench-sitting Rangers 
started tossing punches, captain Jean 
Beliveau led four Canadiens from the 
bench across the ice right into the 
fray. 

Fights were going on all over the 
ice while the 14,844 fans whooped it 
up and encouraged the brawlers. Had- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The Sultan of Swat, Babe Ruth (right; inset} had an annual battle with the ean office when it came time for him 


to sign his contract. In 1930 the Babe shocked everyone by asking for $150,000. “! wanted $150,000,” said the 
Bambino, “‘and Colonel Ruppert (left) said $75,000. Finally Jake compromised.’’ But Ruth settled for the $75,000. 


BASEBALL’S GREATEST 
HOLDOUT BATTLES 


The Babe wanted $150,000 but settled for half. Koufax and Drysdale were 
an entry worth $245,000. Each year the players get smarter and richer. 


By CLAIR YOUNG 


@ When Abner Doubleday’s left field- 
er asked for $2.50 a game and round 
trip buggy fare from Oneonta to 
Cooperstown, N.Y., baseball had its 
first holdout. Things have been get- 
ting tougher every year. 

The spring sensation of 1966 was 
the double-pronged siege on Walter 
O’Malley’s mint by Sandy Koufax 
and Don Drysdale.» Sandy and Big D, 
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holding out in double wing forma- 
tion, dared to ask for 1 million, spread 
over three yéars, That was big money, 
even for O’ Malley. 

They finally settled for $245,000 a 
year and nobody, except Sandy and 
Don, knows how they split it up. 
Somehow the Dodgers managed to 
dig down deep in the vault and come 
up with the dough. 

The ball clubs always have the whip 
hand in any negotiations with the 


athletes. If they don’t play ball, what 
are they going to do? Despite the 
conversation about Koufax and Drys- 
dale making a living from movies 
and television, everybody knows they 
had to play ball to keep their names 
alive. 

Baseball ran scared from the Kou- 
fax-Drysdale threat because of just 
one thing—the collective bargaining 
aspect of the case. 

Koufax won 26 games in 1965 and 
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Last spring almost every sport story dealt with Sandy Koufax (right; inset) and Don Drysdale (left; inset.) The 


Dodgers’ sensational mound duo held out together for an original figure reported to be $1,000,000 which was 
to be split evenly between them. But after negotiating with Buzzie Bavasi (center) they signed for $245,000. 


Drysdale 23. That added up to 49 of 
the Dodgers’ 97 victories. When they 
went into their ‘‘all for one and one 
for all’’ routine, they had the Dodgers 
—and baseball—over the barrel. 

If two pitchers could get together 
and hold out as a team, what next? 
Wouldn’t the next step be for an en- 
tire infield to sit it out until they got 
what they wanted? Or an outfield? Or 
an entire pitching staff? Or a whole 
club? 

Supposing Juan Marichal, the Alou 
brothers, Roberto Clemente, Tony 
Oliva and all the Latin American 
players decided to make a pact; no- 
body signs until we all get what we 
want. 

The logical final step, of course, is 
a union or guild with collective bar- 
gaining. That is why the owners did 
their very best topersuade the players 
to drop the Steel Workers’ Union 
official as head of their association. Al- 


though the players insist they have no 
idea of banding together in a labor 
union, the trend is clearly in that 
direction. 

From time immemorial it has been 
the custom for the player to dicker 
directly with the owner. Airline 
machinists get together and strike if 
they don’t get what they want. Steel 
workers bargain as a unit. So do the 
auto workers and coal miners. But 
baseball players? They are supposed 
to be the last of the rugged individual- 
ists who make their own agreements. 

The baseball contract, of course, is 
a peculiar document, unique in its 
one-way deal. A player ‘“‘belongs’’ to 
a club for the rest of his playing life 
once he has signed his first agree- 
ment. There is no release clause, as 
in pro football, by which an athlete 
can play unsigned for one year and 
become a free agent at the end of the 
season. 


If Koufax or Drysdale refused to 
sign with. the Dodgers they would 
never be able to play with any other 
baseball club. The same thing goes 
for any other baseball player. There 
is no place else to go, no rival 
league. Everything is under the same 
tent, all subject to the tight little 
rules of organized baseball which have 
been exempted from: the antitrust 
laws by the Supreme Court. 

The idea of collective bargaining 
in baseball sounds brand new. But 
really isn’t. Way back in 1913, Ty 
Cobb, Wahoo Sam Crawford and a 
couple of their Detroit teammates 
formed the ‘“tholdout quartet.” They 
agreed none would sign until the 
Tigers satisfied all. 

Unlike, Koufax and Drysdale, the 
members of the ‘tholdout quartet’* 
weakened. Before spri training 


‘started, all but Cobb had signed. Ty 


(Continued on page 62 ) 
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philosophy, the Orioles’ hot-corner guardian 


317, 


knocked in 118 runs, and slugged 28 round-trippers, he was named the Most Valuable Player in the league, even though 
Baltimore didn’t win the pennant. “This is a game of competition,” notes Brooks. “You must outdo the other fellow.” 


By LOUIS SCOTT 


@ The 1966 All-Star Game was just 
a few innings old when it became 
apparent that Brooks Robinson would 
have an extraordinary day—even for 
him. 

In the second inning, the Baltimore 
Oriole third baseman smashed a Sandy 
Koufax pitch that eluded Hank Aaron 
in left field and reached third: base 
before the ball was retrieved. 

Moments later, Robinson scored on 
a wild pitch andalthough no oneknew 
it at the time that was to be the 
only run the American League would 
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get the rest of the afternoon. But 
that was just the start for Robinson’s 
heroics. 

At bat, only Philadelphia’s Jim Bun- 
ning could stop him as he singled 
off Juan Marichal and Gaylord Perry, 
San Francisco’s twin 20-game winners, 
to get half of the American League’s 
six hits. 

In the field, his spectacular glove 
work snuffed out two National League 
offensive rallies and he wound up 
with an All-Star Game record by hand- 
ling eight fielding chances flawlessly 
and making four putouts: 

And despite the 102-degree tempera- 


ture which broiled the 50,000 fans at 
St. Louis’ Busch Memorial Stadium, 
Robinson played all 10 innings—the 
only man on either side to do so. 

It was no wonder, then, that in 
spite of a 2-1 National League victory, 
Brooks Robinson was unanimously 
selected the game’s Most Valuable 
Player, making him the first player 
on the losing side ever to win the 
award. 

“He is the greatest third baseman of 
all time and that includes Pie. Tray- 
nor,’’ said the outspoken Bill Veeck 
after seeing Robinson’s superlative 
performance. 
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The late Charlie Dressen (right) de- 
scribed Robby as, “one of the most 
confident hitters that 


Oriole catcher Andy Etchebarren says, “Br: 
people see him play a few times and they marvel at the great plays he makes. 


has become the game’s leading third baseman and a feared clutch hitter. 


ooks (above) is a great player. Some 


You watch him play everyday and you see him make these great plays every day.” 


There’s no doubt that the 29-year- 
old Arkansas native is the best all- 
around third baseman in _ base- 
ball today. 

He is unsurpassed as a fielder and 
has led American League third base- 
men in fielding percentage for most 
of the 10 years he has been in the 
league. Ron Santo, the adept Chicago 
Cub third baseman who is a superb 
fielder himself, calls Robinson ‘a 
human vacuum cleaner.”’ 

Yet for all his skill in the field, 
Brooks Robinson is more dangerous 
as a hitter. It’s not that he hits for 
such a high average. His lifetime bat- 


ting average prior to 1966 was a res- 
pectable, but not outstanding, .283. 
But as a clutch hitter, he is almost 
without peer. 

In a recent poll of American League 
managers conducted bya national ma- 
gazine, Brooks Robinson was selected 
as one of. the four best clutch hit- 
ters in the league. (The others were 
teammate Frank Robinson, Tony Oli- 
va of Minnesota and Al Kaline of 
Detroit.) 

In discussing why he had named 
Brooks Robinson as a top clutch hit; 
ter, one manager said: ‘‘Brooks Ro- 
binson is the type of clutch ne 
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Robinson's Bcrobalics at the hot-corner have anna him Sesedl oad admiration. “He is the greatest third baseman oe 
all-time and that includes Pie Traynor,” said the outspoken Bill Veeck. Brooks’ fellow players also recognize his superb 
fielding ability. Third baseman Ron Santo, who is an excellent fielder himself, calls Brooks “a human vacuum cleaner.” 


who drives in the big runs for you 
and doesn’t always hit for the great 
average.” 

The late Charlie Dressen described 
Brooks as, ‘‘one of the most confident 
hitters I’ve seen. 

“Everytime he steps to the plate,”’ 
Dressen said, “he is certain that he 
can hit the ball. And if there is a 
runner in scoring position, Brooks 
Robinson is sure that he can drive 
the run in. He may not hit for a big 
average and he may not drive in a 
great many runs. But when a team 
has a chance to get the tying or go- 
ahead run, Brooks Robinson will come 
through.”’ 

A perfect example of what Dressen 
meant came on Opening Day of 1966 
when Baltimore played Boston. With 
one out in the first inning, Boston’s 
Earl Wilson hit Frank Robinson with 
an inside pitch. Up stepped Brooks 
Robinson. Wilson fired a fast ball 
and Brooks smacked the pitch over 
the left field wall for atwo-run homer. 
(Later in the game, he added a pair 
of singles and another RBI as Balti- 
more won, 5-4.) 
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Robinson has been treating Balti- 
more fans to such clutch deeds since 
he came up as a rookie in 1955. But 
it wasn’t until his first full season 
with the Orioles in 1960 that most 
folks were aware of Robinson’s real 
ability. He hit .294 that season and 
batted in 88 runs and everyone who 
saw him said he was certain to be 
the best player in Baltimore’s base- 
ball history. 

Undoubtedly he is. 

He has been the American League’s 
All-Star third baseman for seven stra- 
ight years and in 1964, when he hit 
.317 with 118 RBI’s and 28 home runs, 
he was named Most Valuable Player 
in the league—although the Orioles 
did not win the pennant. 

In 1966 he had what was perhaps 
his finest season ever and was one 
of the reasons why the Orioles were 
leading the league by 11 1/2 games 
with less than one-third of theseason 
remaining. 

By mid-August, he was among the 
individual leaders in Batting Average 
(.295), RBI’s (84), Home Runs (20), 
Runs Scored (78) and Doubles (27). 


Yet, for all his endeavors, Brooks 
was not a shoo-in for the league’s 


MVP Award. Nor was he considered 


the clutch player for the Orioles, as 
someone once described him, but ra- 
ther as one of the Oriole’s clutch 
players. His altered status resulted 
from the acquisition of Frank Robin- 
son, one of the game’s true stars. 

Almost overnight, Frank Robinson 
transformed the Orioles into the great- 
est baseball teamsince the thundering 
Yankees of the 1950’s. He, too, was 
among the league leaders in batting 
average, rbi’s, homers, runs scored 
and doubles. What’s more, Frank Ro- 
binson’s demanding leadership in- 
spired teammates to greater perfor- 
mances. 

‘Even the two Robinson’s admitted 
Frank’s presence had made a diffe- 
rence in each other’s performance. 

“This is a game of competition,” 
said Brooks. “You must outdo the 
other fellow even if he’s’ on your 
team.” 

Said Frank: “I agree with that. I 
want to see Brooks do well and for 
me to do even better.’ 


Frank and Brooks, together, have 
turned the oft-times erratic Oriole 
first baseman, Boog Powell, into the 
killer everyone said he should be. 
Powell, also, was one of the league’s 
top players this year. 

Undoubtedly one of the three Orio- 
les will be selected the MVP in the 
American League. Just which one it 
will be has been a major topic of dis- 
cussion in dugouts, press boxes and 
grandstands since mid-season. 

One such conversation took place at 
Yankee Stadium in late July. 

“The way I figure it,’ said Joe 
Garagiola, the New York broadcaster, 
**Brooks makes that infield but Frank 
doesn’t make their outfield. What I 
mean is, you take Brooks out of there, 
and that infield falls apart. There’s 
nobody else Bauer can put there. 
But you take Frank Robinson out of 
that outfield, and they can play Ble- 
fary, or Snyder and still not miss 
too much.” 

‘They’ d miss that batin the lineup,”’ 
said a newsman. 

“There’s no doubt in my mind,” 
opined Yankee manager Ralph Houk. 


“I want to see Bracks do well and for me to do even bak” . 
ter,” says the Orioles’ other Robinson, Frank (above). 
Together, both Robinsons have transformed the ball club. 


“It’s got to be Brooks. Don’t mis- 
understand me. Frank is agreat player 
and he made that club a winner, 
but he’s just mediocre in the out- 
field. I mean he’s ordinary out there.” 

“I'd say Brooks Robinson right 
now,” said catcher Elston Howard. 
“It might change before the end of 
the season but if I voted today I’d 
give it to Brooks on his fielding and 
the way he’s driving in those runs. 
At this rate, he might get 140, 150 
ribbys. He hits in the clutch. Very 
good in the clutch. The other fellow, 
too. It’s going to be tough.” 

Brooks, the humble gentleman that 
he is, said in late August that if he 
was voting for the Most Valuable 
Player award he’d have to choose 
teammate Frank. 

Said Frank Robinson: ‘'I’d vote for 
me.” 

Perhaps the dilemma of sportswrit- 
ers who vote for the award was best 
summed up by the Oriole’s rookie 
catcher, Andy Etchebarren, in an in- 
terview with Murray Chass of the 
Associated Press. 

“The ball club with Frank here is 


New York Yankee broadcaster Joe Garagiola, ofonner ball 
player, believes that, “Brooks makes that infield. You 
take Brooks out of there, and that infield falls apart.” 


a hundred percent better off,” said 
Etchebarren, a candidate for rookie- 
of-the-year honors, himself. ‘‘He not 
only helps the club with his bat, 
but it’s his attitude toward the game. 
Here’s a guy who’s making $70,000 
a year and he goes out and plays 
even when he’s hurt. The young guys 
figure if he can go out and bust his 
head, they can too. 

“Brooks is a great player. Some 
people see him play a few times and 
they marvel at the great plays he 
makes. You watch him play every 
day and you see him make these 
great plays every day of the season. 

“T can’t say enough for Brooks. 
He’s a heck of a player. He’s a good 
hitter and particularly a good clutch 
hitter. 

‘Both Robinsons are great ball play- 
ers but you can’t take anything away 
from the Booger. When he’s hot, he 
can carry the whole team. Take away 
any one of the three and I don’t 
think we’d be where we are today.” 

Take away Brooks Robinson and 
the American League would no doubt 
suffer, too. ati 
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THE GREATEST PLAYS 


——————— By JACK'HAND 


In every crucial game there comes a moment when 
one call makes the difference. From Nagurski’s 
shocker to Halas’ strategy here are the very best. 
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DEAN'S KICKOFF RUNBACK 
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With the Eagles double-teaming two of the Packers’ fastest tacklers, Ted 
Dean, Eagle halfback, returned a fourth quarter kickoff 58 yards (above). 
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Buck Shaw, head-coach of the Philadelphia Eagles, outfoxed his Green Bay counter-pa 
pionship game. Shaw's strategy enabled Ted Dean (above, 35) to return a Packer kickoff deep into Green Bay territory. 


@ What new hipper-dipper magic will 
the NFL and AFL winners pull out 
of the hat when they play for the 
real world championship of profes- 
sional football in January? In this 
age of instant replays, video tape 
and movies is it still possible to 
come up with a stunning surprise? 

Can they dream up a shocker to 
top Tobin Rote’s fake field goal in 
1957? 

Will they be able to improve on 
the Packers’ patented power sweep 
with Paul Hornung running the ball? 

Or will a change of equipment turn 
the tide as it did for the 1934 Giants 
in the famous sneakers’ game? 

Will it be a rout like the 73-0 ram- 
ble of the Bears over the Redskins? 


rt Vince Lombardi in the 1960 cham- 


fo 


IN PLAYOFF HISTORY 


The key to the Packers’ overwhelming defeat of the Giants in the 1961 title game, 37-0, was the old bread-and-butter 
4 power play. With Paul Hornung (5) carrying the ball, fullback Jim Taylor (31) and two guards lead the blocking. 


Can somebody devise a new play 
that will rewrite the rule book like 
the Bronko Nagurski-Red Grange pass 
of 1932? 

Thumbing back through the mem- 
ory book of title games, the volume 
always opens to the 1958 sudden death 
thriller between the Baltimore Colts 
and the New York Giants. Although 
Dallas and Houston in the AFL in 
1962 and Green Bay and Baltimore 
in the NFL tie-playoff in 1965 ran 
longer in minutes, the 58 marathon 


RIN! — 
e- = DOWLER at Yankee Stadium truly was the 
(i) @) greatest game ever played. 
Johnny Unitas already was recog- 


gigi bis nized as a star but this was the game 

Green Bay's power sweep (above) is a devastating maneuver with guards that put him head and shoulders. 
Thurston and Gregg pulling out while the tight end blocks out the defensive end. above the pack. It was the day the 
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LOMBARDI'S POWER SWEEP 
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A brilliantly executed defensive play helped bring the 1963 NFL champ 


ionship to the Windy City. The Bears had worked for 


Bs. 


weeks on stopping Title’s favorite play, the screen pass (L). Finally, Ed O'Bradovich (R) intercepted one such pass. 
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In the '63 playoff Chicago defensive end Ed O’Bradovich abandoned his usual 
pass rush and dropped off to his left to grab a Giant screen pass (above). 


Colts finally arrived as a big league 
football team. 

The old established Giants, veterans 
of many title games, appeared to have 
things in hand. The upstart Colts 
had led at half time but the old pros 
from the big town had taken command 
in the second half. With 2:30 to play, 
the Giahts led 17-14 with fourth down 
and one foot to go on their own 48. 

"Go,” “Go,” “Go,” the big crowd 
roared through the gathering dusk. 
Jim Lee Howell, the Giants’ coach, 
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was confident of the ability of his 
famed defensive unit, known as the 
Eleven Hangmen. Howell sent in the 
word ‘‘Punt.”’ 

The Stadium electrician pulled the 
switch that turned on the big flood- 
lights at the ball park as Don Chandler 
put his foot to the ball and it went 
booming deep into Colt territory. 

Colts’ ball on their own 14. Only 
a miracle could save them now. Giant 
fans were making plans for victory 
celebrations in the swank downtown 


restaurants. The big crowd was in a 
gala mood. 

Answering the calls of ““Let’s Go 
Colts” from a sizeable delegation of 
Baltimore fans, Unitas started to work. 
Pumping once while the Colt line 
beat back the Giants’ pass rush, Unitas 
calmly threw a quickie to Raymond 
Berry, running a sideline pattern. 

Twelve yards. A first down. Out of 
bounds. And the clock stopped. 

Unitas did it again and Berry once 
more struggled to the sidelines in 
time to stop that anxious clock. Then 
a draw up the middle with Alan 
Ameche, hugging the ball to his sto- 
mach, and rumbling ahead under full 
steam. Now it was Jim Mutscheller’s 
turn. The tight end cut across the 
middle into Sam Huff’s land 

With one eye on the clock and the 
other searching out Berry, Mutschel- 
ler and Lenny Moore, Unitas moved 
the Colts down the field, using the 
sideline pass to Berry as his ace in 

The ball was on the Giants’ 12 and 
a touchdown seemed within reach 
as the crowd screamed. But the clock 
said seven seconds to go. The field 
goal kicking team came on. The en- 
tire season for both the Colts and 
Giants was rolled up .into one neat 
moment—the second when Steve 
Myrha’s foot would meet the ball on. 
the Giants’ 20. 

Up, up, up and over. Good. The 


The 1958 championship game was truly the 
Colt quarterback Johnny Unitas (R) far above the rest of the NFL QB's with his deadly passes to end Raymond Berry (L). 


referee signalled field goal. The score 
was tied 17-17 and time had run out. 

For the very first timein the history 
of pro football, a game was going to 
go into sudden death overtime. The 
first team to score would win the 
championship. What pressure! What 
drama! It was no place for a man 
with a weak heart. 

The big break went against the 
Colts. The Giants won the toss and, 
naturally, electedto receive. But Char- 
ley Conerly, Frank Gifford, Kyle Rote 
and Co. coudn’t get that all-impor- 
tant first down. Once again Howell 
ordered the punt and Chandler toed 
the ball into the end zone. 

Unitas took over once more from 
his own 20. Time was on his side 
now. All he had to do was keep that 
football. Running the offense like a 
man with icewater in his veins, Unitas 
started to pick apart the Giants’ vaunt- 
ed defense. A pass to Berry, one to 
Mutscheller, Ameche off tackle. Moore 
running wide. And over again, the 
same patterns. 

Berry caught a big one on the 
Giants’ 42 despite double coverage 
by the Giants. Now it was Unitas 
pumping, faking, the throw and slip- 
ping the ball to “‘Alanthe Horse” who 
pranced up the middle to the 20 ona 
draw play. 

Colt fans screamed for a field goal 
but Unitas was deaf to their pleas. 


“greatest game ever played.” It was this 


encounter with the Giants that placed 


UNITAS-BERRY SIDELINE PASS PLAY 
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MUTSCHELLER 


AMECHE DUPRE 


When executed perfectly, the sideline pass play (above) is the most diffi- 


cult to stop. The end runs directly 


Twice more he went to the air, once 
to Berry and then to Mutscheller 
and it was first down on the one-yard 
line. 

Every one of the 64,185 fans knew 
what was coming. Many of them had 
broken through the police lines and 
fringed the end zone with their ban- 
ners and trumpets. 

The Giants knew it would be 
Ameche over the middle. They threw 
their goal line defense into the fray, 
determined to blunt this final threat. 


at the defensive back before cutting. 


But it was to no avail. Ameche hugged 
the ball close to his body as he cata- 
paulted into the end zone with the 
most important touchdown he ever 
was to score. 

Baltimore had won 23-17 in 8:16 
of overtime play. The point after 
touchdown? Are you silly? There 
wasn’t a goal post left standing within 
seconds. 

In 1962 at Houston’s Jeppesen Stadi- 
um, the Oilers beat the Dallas team 
(now Kansas City) on Tommy Brook- 
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In the 1957 title game 
faked a field goal and instead threw a TD pass to Steve Junker (above). 
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Kneeling down as though fo hold the ball for kicker Jim Martin, QB Tobin 
Rote rose suddenly, wheeling to his right, and fired a six pointer (above). 
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» er’s 25-yard field goal after 17:54 of 


against Cleveland, Detroit quarterback Tobin Rote 


sudden death overtime. It was agreat 
game but not as thrilling as the 
Colts-Giants game of 1958. Nor was 
the Colt-Packer game of 1965 up to 
the standard of the °58 thriller al- 
though it lasted through 13:39 of 
overtime before Don Chandler’s 25- 
yard field goal won it for the Packers 
13-10 and sent them into the title 
game with Cleveland. 

If you want a play that really shook 
up the league; shook it up so deeply 
that the owners couldn’t wait until 
they could change the rules at the 
next meeting, let’s look at the 1932 
INDOOR game at Chicago Stadium. 

The official NFL record book shows 
the Giants-Bears game of 1933 as the 
first title tilt but the first really was 
the indoor game between the Bears 
and the Portsmouth Spartans, laterto 
become the Detroit Lions. 

It was cold and snowy so George 
Halas, then, as now owner of the 
Bears; decided to play in the Stadium 
where an 80-yard field was laid out. 
Tanbark was used tocover the cement 
floor. . 

It was a 0-0 tie until Dick Nesbitt 
of the Bears picked off a pass by 
Ace Gutowsky and brought it back 
to the Spartans’ 7-yard line. Bronko 
Nagurski, the original battering ram, 
hit the line three times but Ports- 
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mouth’s defense was stiff. It was | 
fourth and goal to go from the one. 

Nagurski charged toward the line, # 
apparently on another smash. Sud- # 
denly he stopped, backed up a step 
and tossed a wobbly pass over the = 
line to Red Grange. 5 

The Portsmouth coach, Potsy Clark, "5 
protested that Bronko had not been is - eet tae EE ie 
five yards behind the line of scrim- In what was unofficially the NFL's first playoff game, 1932, Bronko Nagur- 
mage when he threw the pass. The ski (above) and Red Grange (far left) made the owners change the rule book. 
officials ruled for the Bears and al- 
lowed the touchdown. Chicago even- 
tually won 9-0. 

When the owners met the following 
spring, there was aproposal to change 
the rules. George Preston Marshall, 
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urged by George Halas, suggested 
the quarterback be permitted to pass 
the ball from any position up to the 
line of scrimmage. They still are doing 
it the same way. 

Any football team that attempts to 
control the ball and that covers most 
true championship caliber clubs—al- 
ways fall back on the power sweep 
that has become the pay-the-rent spe- 
cial in Vince Lombardi’s regime at 
Green Bay. 

Fancy ball handling, trick forma- MOLESWORTH NAGURSKI GRANGE 
tions, spread sets with double and 
triple wing all have their place in 
modern day football. But they still 

(Continued from page 72) 


Bronko Nagurski, playing fullback for the Bears, faked a run into the line, 
stopped, backed up and tossed a wobby pass to halfback Red Grange (above). 
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MICKEY MANTLE 


(Continued from page 37) 


Mantle, under Johnny Keane, shift- 
ed between left field and center but 
later played mostly in center as his 
throwing improved and fielding range 
increased. At the plate, Mickey picked 
up steam. In late June and July he 
clouted 11 homers in 14 games and 
was once more the club’s leader. 

It was early in July when Mickey 
began to show glimpses of the old 
Mantle, hitting with power from his 
left side. He had cooled off at thé 
plate when a tip from batting coach 
Wally Moses put him on the beam 
again. 

“Wally told me that I had been 
crouching, then moving my head as 
I swung,’’ said Mickey. “I knew some- 
thing was wrong because I wasn’t 
seeing the ball too good. Then, up 
in Boston, I stood up straight and 
held my head steady. As a result, I 
saw the ball much better.” 

In addition he began choking up on 
the bat while hitting left-handed. He 
moved his hands up about an inch 
and began to get plenty of wood on 
the ball. 

At Boston, he hit four homers 
swinging left-handed and came close 
to tying Ralph Kiner’s major league 
record of twice hitting four homers 
in four consecutive times at bat. Mic- 
key turned this trick in the second 
game of a double header on July 4 
and on July 6, 1962. 

Mickey started off his four-homer 
binge at Fenway Park in his first time 
up in the opening game of a three- 
game series. He smashed the ballfrom 
right-hander Jose Santiago into the 
right field bleachers, In the eighth 
inning, he drove an outside pitch to 
the opposite field for a homer. 

The next night he started off by 
hitting right-hander Rollie Sheldon, 
a former Yankee teammate, for an- 
other opposite field homer. In his 
next turn, he poled a four-bagger in- 
to right field. 

He faced left-hander Dick Stigman 


on his next turn and broke his home: 


run streak with a single to right field. 

By now, almost everyone was con- 
vinced that the Mick was a tough 
man again from both sides of the 
plate. 

‘Then the 6-foot, 190-pounder con- 
vinced the skeptics that he could patrol 
center well enough again. This was 
at the Stadium against the Minnesota 
Twins on July 27. 

Slugger Harmoh Killebrew hit a 
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tremendous drive to right-center in 
the-fizst inning. It looked like a sure 
triple. Mantle raced all the way over 
and made a sensational one-handed 
catch. 

The next time up, the Killer drove 
an even harder shot to left center. 
It went to the warning path in front 
of the 457-foot sign: Mantle bagged 
that one, too. 

“T thought it was a sure hit,’’ said 
lef fielder Tom Tresh. ‘‘I still don’t 
know how he got it.” 

“When I hit that ball,” said Kille- 
brew, “I didn’t expect anybody to 
catch it. He’s running better than he 
has in years.” 

“I felt real good that night,”’ said 
Mantle. ‘It’s been two or three years 
since I felt as good as I did then. 
I haven’t been able to catch anything 
like those two in three years.” 

The fans hurt their hands applaud- 
ing the star. It was like that all year 
at home and on the road. It wasn’t 
like that before and it seemed the 
fans were trying to make up for the 
years that they booed the Yankee 
great. 

There was that game with the White 
Sox in Chicago’s Comiskey Park, on 
July 29, for example. A crowd of 
30,000 came out that night to see these 
onetime pennant contenders battle 
for sixth place. 

In the first inning, with two out, 
pitcher Bruce Howard walked Mantle 
on five pitches. The fans let loose 
with a storm of boos that didn’t sub- 
side until Joe Pepitone grounded out 
to end the inning. 

In his next turn, Mickey lashed 
Howard’s fast ball into the upper deck 
in right field. This, by the way, was 
Mantle’s 21st homer and his 494th life- 
time, enabling him to pass Yankee 
immortal Lou Gehrig as sixth on the 
all-time list. 

The fans greeted the homer with 
more of an ovation than they accord 
to Sox players. This in a park where 
they used to boo Babe Ruth. . 

The booing of Howard for walking 
Mantle earlier pointed up the increas- 
ing adulation of Mantle and his in- 
creasing value as a box-office lure. 

“Let’s put it this way,’’ said Eddie 
Stanky, the Chicago manager. ‘There 
were 30,000 people out here tonight 
and they weren’t here to see the 
White Sox and Yankees battle for 
sixth place. It has something to do 
with Mantle. 


“The largest booing we have re- 
ceived in the Chicago park was when 
we walked Mantle intentionally last 
month. It’s obvious that people are 
paying their entertainment dollar to 
see one of the best players in the 
game hit.” 

Actually it’s only been in the twi- 
light of his career that Mantle has 
been so warmly applauded. 

For the first 10 years of his career, 
Mantle was booed cruelly and con- 
sistently by a lunatic fringe at Yankee 
Stadium. It apparently started when 
he was medically exempted from mili- 
tary service during the Korean War. 
Mantle, a 19-year-old who looked as 
strong as a bull and ran like a deer, 
has chronic osteomyelitis—a bone 
infection—of his left ankle and shin 
resulting from a high school football 
injury. He was turned down for this 
reason as were others with the same 
trouble. 

This didn’t bother these boo birds. 
There were others, too, who resented 
him as the successor to Joe DiMaggio. 
Oddly DiMag had the same trouble 
with the fanatics when he came up 
after Babe Ruth. The trend began to 
shift, however, in 1961 when Roger 
Maris beat out Mantle in their tense 
and thrilling home run duel and broke 
Babe Ruth’s record of 60 by one. 

The boo birds then shifted all of 
their fire towards Maris. Now they 
reasoned if anyone had the right to 
break Ruth’s record, it should have 
been Mantle. Not the comparative 
newcomer, Maris. Maris, who hated 
the spotlight and probably would have 
been happier without the record got 
the full blast. The cheers began piling 
up for Mantle. 

And Mickey, a shy introvert who 
used to be embarrassed by any fusses 
made over him, beganto respond pub- 
licly. It reached a peak of sentimen- 
tality on Sept. 18, 1965 when all New 
York celebrated Mickey Mantle Day 
at Yankee Stadium. It was a stirring 
tribute to the star who came from 
Oklahoma as a 19-year-old. 

It was typical of Mickey that he 
asked that all money donations besent 
to the Mickey Mantle Hodgkins Dis- 
ease Foundation at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital in New York. Hodgkins disease 
killed Mickey’s father in 1952 at the 
age of 41, 

There were hundreds of gifts for the 
Mantles but Mickey was proudest of 
the cash donations tothe Foundation. 

“TJ want to thank everybody for 
everything, especially those people 
who contributed to the Hodgkins Dis- 
ease Foundation,” he said. 

_ “Today is my 2,000th game with the 
Yankees. I have been very nervous 
here before, but never more than I 
am this minute. I certainly appreciate 
you fans and what you’ve done for 


me. I hope I’ve been able to live up 
to your expectations. 

“As you all know, donations for 
this day have gone to fight Hodgkins 
Disease which my father died from. I 
only wish he could have been here 
today. He would have been as proud 
and happy as we are. 

“T want to thank the people of New 
York for all their kindness to me. 
When I walk down the street and 
people yell,“‘Hey, Mickey, how are 
you feeling?’ it makes me feel great. 
I want to thank Mr. Topping (Yankee 
president Dan Topping) and myteam- 
mates, the press, radio and TV. 
They’ve all been very kind to me. 

“T only wish I had 15 more years 
to play here in New York.” 

Speaking more than a sentence or 
two before an audience has always 
been an ordeal for Mantle. The 50,180 
fans realized that Mantle was talking 
from the heart and they gave him 
one of the warmest ovations ever 
given to anyone in Yankee Stadium. 

They were paying tribute to one of 
the guttiest and gifted athletes’ of 
them all—a player who’s had four 
operations, suffered two fractures, 
and has been hampered almost every 
season by various muscle pulls and 
tears. 

Although he played often despite 
injuries and stabbing pain, he com- 
piled some marks that will take a 
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long time breaking. He had his great- 
est season in 1956, when he was only 
24 years old. He hit52 homers, knocked 
in 180 runs and batted .353 for a 
sweep of the batting Triple Crown, 
the last time it has been done. 

That was one of the rare years when 
he was almost healthy. He only missed 
four games, He won the AL’s Most 
Valuable Player award that year and 
then was named for that honor again 
in 1957 and 1962. He led the AL in 
homers four times, 1955, 1956, 1958 
and 1960. 

He is the all-time home run king of 


the World Series. He has 15, three 
more than the immortal Babe Ruth. 

The record book is loaded with 
Mantle’s feats but the cold type 
doesn’t tell the whole story. The 
Mick has been the Yankee leader. 
They have counted on him for the 
big hit, just as the earlier Yanks 
looked to Ruth and then to DiMaggio 
to provide the spark. 

**He’s one helluva guy,’’ says catch- 
er Elston Howard. ‘‘He’s always giv- 
en us a lift by just walking on the 
field.” 

END 


THE RANGERS 


(Continued from page 43) 


field, a 26-year-old, 6-foot, 175-pound- 
er, who would rather fight than eat, 
got after Larose, Henri Richard and 
Terry Harper. In the midst of thescrap- 
ping, Goyette was sliced on the head 
by a stick, a cut that required four 
stitches. 

Referee Frank Udvari meted out 
32 minutes in penalties to each side. 

“He didn’t need an accountant to 
do the penalty figuring,”’ cracked the 
fiery Hadfield. “But I could have 
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used an adding ,machine to count 
the number of punches I landed.” 

Hadfield was socked with a 10-min- 
ute misconduct penalty. For the year 
he was assessed 112 minutes, fifth 
among the loop’s “bad men:” It was 
10 more than he had been penalized 
for the 1964-65 season but 39 less 
than his league-leading total of 151 
for 1963-64. 

Bob Plager, however, might even 
top Hadfield and Fleming if he stays 
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up for the full season. Only 23, the 
5-11, 200-pounder already has built 
up a huge following in the Garden. 
The Kirkland Lake, Ont., native, 
played 18 games with the Rangers 
last season after being called up from 
the Minnesota Rangers of the Central 
Pro League. 

In 44 games in the minor league, 
the young strongboy was socked 145 
minutes in penalties and established 
himself as the toughest guy in the 
circuit. 

“He challenged the whole Memphis 
team to fight him one night,” said 
a Ranger official, ‘but they wouldn’t 
take him on.”’ 

Bobby insists he was unbeaten in 
fist fights in minor league compe- 
tition. He’s already won respect in 
the NHL. 

One of Bobby’s early victims was his 
older brother Barclay, who used to 
push Bobby around as older brothers 
usually dotokid brothers. Bobby, who 
had been a 160-pounder, had built 
himself up to asolid190-pounder when 


he evened the score with Barclay. 

Bobby was playing with the Guelph 
team in the Junior A Ontario Hockey 
Association-while Barclay was with 
Peterborough when the wormturned. 

“Jt happened at Peterborough,” 
Bobby recalls. ‘‘He came down the 
ice carrying the puck and there was 
an offside as I was getting ready to 
check him. I relaxed and he gave me 
the stick in the mouth as he came 
past me. My mouth started to bleed. 
I reached out and started swinging. 

“We went at it pretty good on the 
ice and again in the penalty box. 
Then, after we were thrown out of 
the game, we continued to battle in 
the runway leading to the dressing 
rooms. But I got the best of him for 
the first time. 

“Afterwards, I met him in a res- 
taurant across the street from the 
rink. Everyone thought we were going 
to go at it again. But one of the first 
things he said to me was ‘can you 
lend me five dollars?’ ”’ 

In his short spell in the majors, 
Plager says he has learned that when 
it comes to fighting, the NHL is no 
different from the minors. “The im- 
portant thing is to throw the first 
punch. That gives you a big advan- 
tage.” 

Bobby was only 21 when he got a 
taste of NHL competition for the first 
time during the 1964-65 season. He 
stayed up for 10 games and quickly 
demonstrated he was not going to be 
a pushover for anyone. He gave the 
famed Bobby Hull of the Chicago 
Black Hawks a bashing around the 
boards and earned respect from the 
feared Montreal Canadiens. 

On one play, he rode Gilles Trem- 
blay into the boards. 
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“I got a penalty on the play,’’ Bob- 
by recalls, “‘But just thesame hecame 
up to me, put his stick into my gut 
and started talking to me in French. I 
said ‘I don’t know what you’re say- 
ing, but if I find out I'll cut your 
head off.’”’ 

Tremblay laughed it all off later. 
The 5-10, 170 pound Canadien left 
winger is a talented point-maker and 
checker who concentrates more on 
scoring and setting up goals than 
causing trouble. So it wasn’t surpris- 
ing when he starred with two goals and 
wasn’t penalized asecondin the record 
brawl between the Canadiens and 
Toronto Maple Leafs in the fourth 
and final playoff game of the Stanley 
Cup semifinal. The Canadiens beat 
the Leafs 4-1 on April 14, 1966, for a 
4) sweep en route to capturing the 
Cup. 

Bad blood had been building up be- 
tween the two bitter rivals and it 
erupted right in the first period. It 
took 65 minutes to complete that first 
period and at times there were only 
three men on each side on the ice. 
The players started fighting early and 
often and before the wild night was 
over referee Art Skovy called 35 pen- 
alties for 154 minutes, both playoff 
records. In all, eight penalty rec- 
ords for the playoffs were set by the 
brawlers. 

Other records set included: most 
penalties, one team one period—12, 


Montreal; most penalties both teams, 
one period—23; most penalty minutes 
one team, one period—66 minutes, 
Montreal; most penalty minutes, both 
teams one period—130; most penalty 
minutes one team, one game, Tor- 
onto, 80, and Montreal, 74; most pen- 
alties, one team one game, Toronto, 
19. 

Ted Harris and Claude Larose of 
the Canadiens each tied the record 
of four penalties to one player in 
one period. This was set by Eddie 
Shore of the Boston Bruins against 
the Rangers in New York on April 4, 
1927, and tied by Boston’s Bill Ezin- 
icki in 1951 and Fern Flaman of Tor- 
ontoin 1952. 

Orland Kurtenbach, now a Ran- 
ger, Eddie Shack, a former Ranger, 
and Pete Stemkowski were the Leafs 
most heavily involved in the scrap- 
ping with the Canadiens. 

The Canadiens are pretty good fight- 
ers and always have been but they 
rarely forget the key objective—win. 

The Rangers can’t match the talent- 
deep Canadiens in skill and they prob- 
ably won’t even make the playoffs 
but if you’re looking for red-blooded 
action in the violent world of pro 
hockey you'll find it at Madison Square 
Garden, home of the last place Ran- 
gers. 

‘No one will push us around,” 
boasts little Cat Francis. : 
END 
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really lost a game . . . time just ran 
out on him.” 

Sonny Jurgensen, the long-throw- 
ing Washington Redskin quarterback, 
set the Skin camp on its ear in July 
when he walked in with a flat waist- 
line. Sonny used to be a230-pounder, 
90 pounds above the waist, 90 pounds 
below and 50 pounds around the mid- 
dle. But when Otto Graham took 
over as Washington coach and looked 
at films of 1965 games he pointed at 
Jurgensen dropping back to pass and 
gasped, ‘“‘who’s that beached whale?”’ 

Word was relayed to Sonny and he 
set out to prove he was a live shark. 
He got down to 195 at reporting 
time and after one workout he was 
188. Of course, this meant dieting 
and, even worse, no beer. 

As a star with the Eagles before 
being traded to Washington, Jurgen- 
sen was one of the bon vivants of 
Philadelphia night life . , . yes, Vir- 
ginia, there is some if you know 
where to look. 


“When the Eagles traded me to 
the Redskins,” laughs Sonny, ‘‘all 
the bartenders in Philadelphia donned 
black arm bands.” 

Sonny’s pride as a pro also played 
a part in the big reduction program 
of 1966. He said he got tired of read- 
ing about his stomach in 1966 and 
added, ‘I never could understand 
how one waistline could lose somany 
football games.” 

“Jurgy’s a helluva quarterback and 
a great guy,’’ observed Tim Brown, 
the buzz-saw back of the Eagles and 
a former teammate, ‘‘with his sense 
of humor he could be a comedian.” 

Humor was never a strongpoint of 
Cookie Gilchrist, the stomping full- 
back who has torn up the American 
Football League fields in the last 
few years while wearing the uniforms 
of the Buffalo Bills and Denver 
Broncos, 

Cookie, who never saw a college 
from the inside, left high school in 
1954 at the age of 19 to sign with the 
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Super-Spy Lets You ‘See Through’ 
Walls, Fences and Locked Doors! 


Secret of Private Detectives and Industrial Spies Revealed! 


A remarkable optical device 
about: half the size of a cig- 
arette now makes it pos- 
sible for you to see without 
being seen. People who relax 
in “privacy” have no way 
of knowing that you can see 
ecerything they do! 


Super-Spy allows you to se- 
cretly observe every action— 
while you stay safely hid- 
den. Operation of the tiny 


device is silent, almost im- 


possible to detect. The eye- 
piece is not much bigger 
than the head of a pin: 


If you drilled a hole that 
size through a wall, fence or 
door, you could see very lit- 
tle. But Super-Spy’s unique 
optical principle, called “X- 
Pand” multiplies your field 
of vision. With X-Pand, al- 
most no one moving about a 
room can escape your Super- 
Spy sight! That gives you 
some idea of Super-Spy’s 
powers! But the real sur- 
prise is the price: $3.00! 


Unlimited Uses: 

Super-Spy’s uses are limited 
only by your imagination: 
pccbeon= here an eye on 
the kids while they take 
their naps, even if the door 
is closed! 

Bathroom—Avoid the embar- 
rassment of barging in while 
it’s occupied! 

Super-Spy can penetrate a 
4-inch-thick wall in your 
home, office, or factory. The 
highest fence or _ thickest 
door can’t stop you from ob- 
serving—without being ob- 
served! 


Professional Uses: : 
Private and hotel detectives. 
Insurance investigators. Un- 


dercover agents. Security 
guards. 

Store owners — watch shop- 
lifting suspects. Employers 
—get eye-witness proof of 
loafing or theft. Hospital 
staff — watch restless pa- 
tients without disturbing 
them. 

You can even take pictures 
through its low-distortion 
lens! And Super-Spy has 
possibilities that Candid 
Camera never dreamed of! 


Fascinating and Profitable 

If it’s fascinating or profit- 
able for you to know what 
people do when they don’t 
know they are being watched 
...get Super-Spy! 

Order spares so you’re never 
denied the thrill of sudden 
or unexpected opportunities. 
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Order extras for trusted 
friends; they might be glad 
to pay you a handsome 
profit. 

Super-Spy was perfected in 
Germany. Limited quantities 
are now being quietly sold 
by D.A.( Detection Appliances 
—a special division of a rep- 
utable mail order firm. 
Their total sales throughout 
U.S. are over $1,000,000. 


5-Year Service Guarantee 

Super-Spy is sold with this 
5-year guarantee: If it fails 
to work due to any defect in 
material or workmanship, you 
can return it as directed and 
pay ONLY the postage. With- 
out any charge, D.A. will 
either repair or replace it— 
or refund the purchase price. 


No C.O.D.'s 
Please! 
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Cleveland Browns. He left the Browns 
that same fall to spend eight seasons 
in Canada and jumped to Buffalo in 
1962. Cookie’s trademark is ‘“‘The Hard 
Way.” He fights with coaches, team- 
mates, policemen, more policemen, 
owners and anybody who ever at- 
tempts to use authority on him, 

While still in his middle teens, his 
mother, worried over his constant 
aggressiveness, sighed, “Cookie, you 
won't live to be twenty.’ That nick- 
name, by the way, comes from his 
passion for pastry. Despite his 250 
pounds he eats only one big meal. 

In Canada, Gilchrist challenged the 
entire bench of another team, There 
were no takers. He got into a beef 
with a 250-pound coach who talked 
fight. Cookie said it was all right with 
him and told the other guy that 
since he was a coach he could have 
the first punch. There was no fight. 

The big fullback from Breckenridge, 
Pennsylvania, spent a night in jail 
in Buffalo for assaulting a cop who 
stopped him on a traffic violation. 
On another occasion he wouldn’tcome 
out of his car for a policeman and it 
almost started a riot. He says that 
he has only been punched once in 
the American League and when it 
happened he said to the puncher, 
“Baby, I can play clean and I can 
play dirty, it’s up to you.” The other 
guy apologized. 

Cookie, who loves to dabble in bus- 
iness, has been unlucky in side enter- 
prises and once exclaimed in disgust, 
“T paid and paid into those unsuccess- 
ful businesses. It was like trying to 
go up the down escalator.” 

Namath, the tall gunner of the Jets, 
and Frederickson, the flashy fullback 
of the Giants, are new to the big 
league playboy set but they should 
be around for a long time. They have 
a big edge over most of the others. 
They have their headquarters in lux- 
ury apartment houses on New York’s 
East Side, right smack in the middle 
of the habitat of hundreds of slim, 
sinouous, gorgeous girls, many of 
whom are stewardesses on the big 
air lines and who are constantly ar- 
riving and departing to keep things 
from becoming too serious. 

Namath, the $400,000 quarterback, 
gives it the Hollywood touch with 
the sharp convertible and the entree 
to all the smart places in town. Fred- 
erickson is more the campus hero 
type but has a wonderful post posi- 
tion . . . his apartment is in a build- 
ing that houses more stewardesses 
than any other in town. 

As Tucker modestly explains the 
situation, “every once in a while 
somebody knocks on the door and 
asks to borrow some sugar. We don’t 
keep much on hand but we never 
turn anybody away.” 
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Joe Don Looney of the Detroit 
Lions has the knack of being a prob- 
lem but due to a certain lack of 
ability it is hard to rank him with 
the top men in the playboy ranks. 

However, Joe Don has done pretty 
well for a second string player, at 
least in his first two years in the 
NFL. He got himself kicked off the 
Oklahoma varsity when in school for 
popping an assistant coach, Signed 
by the Giants he was quickly packed 
off to Baltimore for threatening a 
New York newspaperman in training 
camp. He got into a jam in Baltimore, 
something to do with threatening to 
kick down a young lady’s door. And 
after being dealt to Detroit he man- 
aged to attract some attention with a 
scrimmage in a luncheonette. 

Lenny Moore, the Baltimore flash, 


has a lot of talent but the only time 
his off-field play was noticed was the 
time a few years ago when he had 
a run-in with Weeb Ewbank, then 
the Baltimore coach, over some tri- 
fling matter like a curfew when the 
Colts were on the West Coast. 

What brings on an overdose of fun 
and games for the players during the 
season? 

The best explanation may lie in the 
philosophy expressed and certainly 
practiced by the ebullient Mr, Robert 
Layne during his many years in foot- 
ball. 

“Tf you’re going to play 19 games, 
five pre-season and 14 regular-seas- 
on,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘you sure as hell 
better have some fun as you go 
along.” 

END 


BOBBY 


HULL 
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against them (7 against Worsley, 2 
against Charlie Hodge), 10 against 
Detroit (Roger Crozier 9, Hank Bassen 
1), 11 against Boston (Ed Johnston 5, 
Gerry Cheevers 4, Bernie Parent 2), 
1i against Toronto (Terry Sawchuk 7, 
Johnny Bower 3, Bruce Gamble 1), 
and 13 against New York (Ed Gia- 
comin 6, Cesare Maniago 5, Don Sim- 
mons 2). 

Thirty of his goals were scored on 
home ice and 24 on the road. He 
netted 4 each at Boston, Detroit and 
New York, and 6 each at Montreal 
and Toronto. 

When Bobby was hot he was very, 
very hot. He scored four goals in one 
game twice and turned in the three- 
goal hat trick twice. He also had 
seven doubles. 

The four-goalers were against New 
York (Maniago) and Boston (Chee- 
vers). Both triples were against Tor- 
onto (Bower, Sawchuk). 

Hull’s astounding performance was 
all the more remarkable in that he 
missed five games because of injuries, 
played in many others when he was 
banged up and ailing, and was con- 
stantly harassed by shadows whose 
sole job was to stop Hull. 

After he had blazed off the mark 
with 15 goals in 12 games, Hull was 
knocked out of four contests by in- 
jured ligaments in the joint of his 
left knee, suffered on Nov. 21, against 
Toronto. Another injury to that same 
knee forced him to miss a game with 
the Rangers on Feb. 13. 

That last injury happened when he 
locked skates with Claude Provost, 
his Montreal shadow, and then hit 
the goal post. 


The doctors said Bobby would have 
to be benched for at least two weeks 
but it takes more than that to keep 
the Chicago muscleman off the ice. 
He just missed one game and then 
insisted on playing. 

Built like a brick barracks, with a 
huge chest, bulging biceps, and pow- 
erful thighs, Hull has enormous 
strength to go with his great speed 
on skates. His slap and wrist shots 
have been clocked at faster than 100 
miles per hour. 

‘His shot is like a piece of lead,”’ 
says Jacques Plante, the former goalie 
great of the Canadiens. ‘“‘You have to 
see it coming toward you to believe 
it. He has the hardest shot I ever 
saw.” 

“It’s amazing how quickly he gets 
off his shots,”” says Toronto goalie 
Johnny Bower. “The puck comes at 
you with such terrific speed that it’s 
all over in a split second.”’ 

Hull’s power is on the left side. 
When he lets loose with his slap 
shot, the puck almost becomesadead- 
ly missile as it zips towards the goal. 

“The defensemen don’t want to get 
in the way of that shot,’ says Hull’s 
teammate, goalie Glenn Hall. “The 
defensemen get out of the way when 
that bullet’s coming. One time there 
were’ about 10 guys piled up just out- 
side the crease and they all got out 
of the way when he let go. It’s the 
hardest shot in the game, bar none. 
I don’t even try to stop them in prac- 
tice.” 

Hull’s coach, Billy Reay, says when 
it comes to hockey Bobby is the 
greatest. 

“In my time, I played against Rocket 
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WHO IS THIS MAN? 
This is the 80 year old SENSEI who. is 
credited as the founder of the present form 
of AIKIDO, Although slightly built, and 
just over five feet tall, he recently exhibited 
his skill by overcoming twelve opponents 
at once. All of these opponents were more 
than forty-five years younger, and half of 
them were Judo and Karate BLACK BELT 
holders. Some were Kendo experts armed 
with wooden sticks. As these men attacked 
the MASTER. they discovered it was prac- 
tically impossible to touch him. When he 
finally permitted some of them to grasp 
him, an effortless “FLICK-OF-THE- 
WRIST” sent them spinning through the 
air. IF THIS HAD BEEN ACTUAL 
COMBAT, THE MASTER COULD 
HAVE EASILY DESTROYED EACH OF 
THESE HIGHLY TRAINED FIGHTERS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU! 


Now, regardless of your size, strength, or 
build, you can protect yourself and your loved 
ones against any odds by mastering the in- 
vincible POWER OF AIKIDO. NOW, YOU 
NEED NEVER BE AFRAID AGAIN .. . 
sometimes the fear of being humiliated and 
physically beaten can be more damaging than 
the beating itself . . . through the POWER OF 
AIKIDO you will learn, quickly and easily, 
to overcome this fear and completely CON- 
TROL any situation. 


COMPLETE... 


Nothing Else to Buy! 

The POWER OF AIKIDO comes to you com- 
plete . . . there is nothing else to buy. You 
do not need equipment or dummies in order 
to practice, The step-by-step, action illustra- 
tions guide you carefully through the entire 
course, constantly teaching, explaining, <end 
showing you how to apply the unbeatable 
POWER OF AIKIDO. Now you can forget 
any other method of fighting you ever learned, 
because ONLY AIKIDO is unbeatable. 

This complete new course in the POWER OF 
AIKIDO was originally designed for a small, 
select group of self-defense experts. However, 
because of the increasing crime rate, and 
brutal mugging attacks which have made our 
parks and streets unsafe for decent people, 
the POWER OF AIKIDO is now available to 
YOU. You must feel that the POWER OF 
AIKIDO has made a CONFIDENT, NEW 
MAN out of you...you must feel that the 
POWER OF AIKIDO is as unbeatable and 
easy to learn as I say it is or it costs you 
absolutely nothing. Don’t even bother return- 
ing the book .. 
and mail it back for a full refund of your pur- 
chase price. Ill take your word for it. THIS 
EDITION IS LIMITED! MAIL THE 
ORDER-FORM NOW! 


. just tear off the front cover 


Law Enforcement Agencies: Write for 
quantity discounts on official letterhead. 
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a sou a MENTAL FIGHTING POWER of the Orient 
. . which requires no strength yet instantly destroys 
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This fantastic method of Oriental PHYSIO-MENTAL FIGHTING 
POWER has existed in secret for centuries. Because it is unbeatable; 
because of its amazing power to disable and destroy; and because there 
is no counter against an Aikido technique, it has: been quietly with- 
held from the general public. Now, the devastating methods of 
AIKIDO are revealed to you in English, by an expert who dares teach 
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you at his risk! 


NOW, IF YOU CAN READ, YOU CAN MASTER THE 
THEORY OF THIS UNBEATABLE 
“FLICK-OF-THE-WRIST" TECHNIQUE! 


WHAT IS AIKIDO ? 


Aikido is the most powerful form of 
attack and defense in existence. It is 
faster and more effective than Karate 
or Judo, and easier to learn. Even 
armed Kendo or fencing experts will 
avoid combat with an Aikido master, 
because they know that Aikido is un- 
beatable. With even a basic knowledge 
of this fantastic theory, learned quick- 
ly and easily in your own home, you 
will be able to overcome and beat 
four, and even five hoodlums, profes- 
sional fighters, and even Judo and 
Karate experts. In studying this new 
and heavily illustrated book, you will 
immediately understand how to send 
any attacker spinning through the air, 
crash another into the ground, disarm 
and disable two or three more... 
all without “working up a lather.” 


WHY IS AIKIDO DIFFERENT? 


THE ESSENCE OF AIKIDO POWER 
LIES IN IFS ABILITY TO OVER- 
COME YOUR ATTACKERS WITH- 


OUT BODILY CONTACT. NOT ONLY 
IS THIS POSSIBLE, IT IS BEING 
PRACTICED AT THIS VERY MO- 
MENT IN CERTAIN PARTS OF THE 
ORIENT! 
Aikido is different because it is not 
necessary to hold, grab, kick or strike 
your attackers in order to overcome 
them. The simple, easy movements in 
Aikido do not require muscle power or 
brute force in any form. And the re- 
sult of AIKIDO POWER can be 
DEADLY, CRIPPLING, AND DIS- 
ASTROUS to any attacker who dares 


“threaten you with ANY other form of 


fighting. Now, with the POWER OF 
AIKIDO you will walk the streets 
with confidence . . . secure in the 
knowledge that you can handle ANY 
attacker, ANY situation, ANY time! 
You will take pride in the new respect 
shown by your friends and loved ones. 


MAIL THIS NO-RISK, FREE-TRIAL COUPON NOW ! 
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Richard and Gordie Howe, and I say 
Hull is better than either of them. 
He can skate faster and better than 
either one and he shoots harder. He’s 
got everything—strength, speed, col- 
or and stamina. He can outskate four 
guys.” 

Reay, more than Hull, was burned 
up over the tactics used by the op- 
posing teams in their attempts to 
stop Hull, Each assigned a player to 
shadow the super-star and often he 
was double-teamed. Reay singled out 
Boston’s Ed Westfall as one of a 
number of right wingers he accused 
of resorting to hooking and holding. 

“It’s a shame that the mostcolorful 
player in the league has to bechecked 
illegally,”’ he charges. ‘‘ Westfall con- 
stantly is hooking Bobby and because 
Bobby is so strong and good that he 
refuses to go down, the referees don’t 
call the penalties they should. 

**Bobby is being deprived of his free- 
dom to maneuver. A stick should be 
used to play the puck and if you 
want to check, you use your body. 
But these guys are using their sticks 
to check and it is impossible to get 
away from a guy using his stick to 
check. 

“It’s been going on a long time. 
I’d venture to say the referees would 
call a penalty 9 out of 10 times if 
Bobby would fall and I’ve mentioned 
it to him, But you don’t like to see 
players do that and he’s too proud 
to do it anyway. 

‘All I ask is that Bobby be treated 
like anyone else. An illegal check 
should be called but they haven't 
called it all season. 

‘One thing I know for sure,’’ Reay 
says. “Rocket Richard and Boom 
Boom Geoffrion didn’t have to put 
up with it and there’s no reason why 
Bobby should,” 

Hull takes it all in stride. When 
asked about Westfall’s tactics he says: 
‘He’s doing his job. But he’s not 
playing hockey. Unless he has a break- 
away at mid-ice he won’t go after the 
puck. 

“Claude Provost (of Montreal) also 
guards me closely. But Provost plays 
the game. When the chance comes, he 
goes on offense. Not Westfall. He 
stays on top of me and he uses the 
stick to stay there.” 

Up until last season, Hull rarely 
slashed back at his tormentors. He 
just relied on his bullish strength 
to batter his way through. Winner of 
the Lady Byng award for gentleman- 
ly conduct and sportsmanship when 
he was penalized only 32 minutes in 
1964-65, Hull became meaner last 
season. 

He exploded some thunderous 
checks of his own against his over- 
zealous shadows and his smashes to 
ve boards flattened more than a few. 


“He finally learned that it helps in 
this game if a star is a little mean,” 
says Reay. ‘‘No one takes liberties 
with Gordie Howe. If they try, they 
wind up with a stick in the gut.” 

“J don’t want to hurt anyone,” 
says Hull, “‘but I’ve got to protect 
myself. Some guys go too far.” 

Hull finished with 70 minutes in 
the cooler, the most of his career. 

“Bobby never does anything un- 
fair,” says Montreal’s Claude Pro- 
vost, “but he’s playing a little rough- 
er, The big thing about watching 
Hull is to keep on top of him all 
the time. He goes behind the net and 
tries to pick up steam. You have to 
check him before he gets started. Once 
he’s under way, it’s tough to catch 
him. 


“Bobby is the strongest guy in the 
league and nobody else has a hard 
shot like his. 

“A couple of times his shots have 
hit me on the ankle. Luckily, they 
were not his real good slap shots or 
I would have had a fractured ankle. 
Still, they stung and my ankle was 
sore.” 

Although they haverespect foreach 
other, the Hull-Provost duels some- 
times result in flareups that sends 
them both to the penalty box. 

**The saying in hockey is that when 
you’re penalized you have to take 
a good player into the penalty box 
with you,” says Provost. ‘That way 
you weaken the other team. Well, I 
couldn’t take a better player in there 
with me than Bobby Hull.” END 


HOLDOUT BATTLES 


(Continued from page 45) 


always liked to try to miss as much 
as possible of the dreary training 
routine. 

Cobb organized a pick-up team and 
started on a barnstorming tour 
through the southern states whilethe 
Tigers were playing their exhibition 
season. He wanted $15,000 and the 
Tigers offered only $8,500. 

The Cobb holdout attracted almost 
as much attention in its day as did 
the Koufax-Drysdale affair in 1966. 
There were daily stories on thesports 
pages with claims and counter claims 
by Cobb and the owners. 

Congress even gotinterested. When 
the Senators and Congressmen Started 
talking about taking another look at 
the “baseball trust,” the Tigers fin- 
ally gave in. Cobb got $11,000 al- 
though he had to pay a $50 fine for 
running a barnstorming tour in op- 
position to organized baseball. 

The first demand for forced arbi- 
tration of salary disputes came from 
Dicky Kerr way back in 1921. Kerr, 
one of the Chicago White Sox who 
remained honest in the 1919 World 
Series Black Sox scandal, had won 
19 games in 1920. Dicky was getting 
a great big $6,000 a year. He thought 
19 wins warranted alittle more dough. 

When the White Sox refused to meet 
his demands, he held out for THREE 
ENTIRE YEARS. Kerr signed athree- 
year contract to jump to a semi-pro 
club iri Chicago but the team went 
broke after one year. He played semi- 
pro in Kenosha, Wisc., in 1923 and 
sought reinstatement in 1924. Judge 
Landis had a stern rule against play- 
ers who had played with or against 
ineligible (semi-pro) teams. He made 


Kerr sit out the entire 1924 season 
before he was able to rejoin the 
White Sox in 1925. 

“There ought to be some way of 
arbitrating disagreements like mine,” 
said Kerr. “If an owner and a player 
can’t agree on terms, there is noth- 
ing left for the player to do but to 
get out. 

**T suggest they set up a three-man 
board of arbitration, one to represent 
the players, one to represent the 
owners and one to be entirely neutral 
and impartial. Their decisions would 
be final. If a player didn’t live up to 
the decision, he would be blacklisted 
for life.”’ 

That was over 40 years ago but no- 
body yet has set up a board of arbi- 
tration. The players still go through 
the bitter wrangling period in which 
they threaten to quit. Invariably, they 
sign. 

The big money paid to college boys 
to sign contracts, especially in pro- 
fessional football, has contributed 
greatly to the salary problems of 
pro athletes. Ever since the New 
York Jets paid Joe Namath $400,000 
to play quarterback for them and 
Donny Anderson and Jim Grabowski 
pocketed a reported $1 million from 
the Green Bay Packers, there have 
been rumblings of trouble in the 
locker room. 

The John Brodie case in which the 
San Francisco 49ers’ veteran quarter- 
back reportedly got $1 million in pay- 
ments from the 49ers and the Houston 
Oilers after dickering with both clubs 
during the pro football war, caused 
great unrest in football last fall. 

Players who had signed two or 


three-year contracts wanted to back 
out and renegotiate. Alex Karras of 
Detroit wound up with a seven-year 
pact although nobody expects him 
to play that long. 

Many baseball people expect the 
same sort of trouble nextspring when 
they start to try to sign their players. 
Clem Daniels and Art Powell of the 
Oakland Raiders, key men to the 
club’s offense, held out together ala 
Koufax and Drysdale. Perhaps other 
key combos will get together in the 
baseball contract battle of 1967. 

One of the few men to hold out and 
make it stick for an entire season was 
Edd Roush, now a member of base- 
ball’s Hall of Fame. Rousch had been 
getting $23,000 a year and the New 
York Giants tried to cut him to$15,000. 
Roush wasn’t having any of that. He 
wanted at least $19,000. 

Edd didn’t like New York particu- 
larly and especially he didn’t care 
for John McGraw, the hot-tempered 
manager of the Gians. 

Roush sat out the entire 1930 season 
and finally was traded back to Cin- 
cinnati for the $7,500 waiver price. 
Offered $15,000 by the Reds, Roush 
jumped at the chance. 

Visitors to Bradenton, Fla., during 
the spring training season in these 
days usually can find Edd Roush 
sitting on the clubhouse steps of 
the Kansas City A’s or sunning him- 
self in the bleachers. He is the first 
to come to spring training and the 
last to leave. He also is the first 
to volunteer to tell the story about 
the year he held out for an entire 
season. 

Dick Siebert was one of the last 
who really meant it when he held 
out. The first baseman was traded 
to the St. Louis Browns by the old 
Philadelphia Athletics in 1945 for 
George McQuinn. At first it was Mc- 
Quinn who didn’t want to report to 
the A’s. Then it was Siebert who re- 
fused to play with the Browns. Dick 
wound up with a radio announcer’s 
job in St. Paul and never did play 
ball again in the majors. 

You have heard of players who 
balked at reporting to Kansas City 
or Houston but did you ever hear 
of one who refused to join the Yan- 
kees? Home Run Baker was such a 
kind. When Connie Mack broke up 
his old Philadelphia A’s in 1915, he 
sent Baker to the Yanks. 

Baker said New York was too far 
from home. Home was Trappe, Md. 
Baker played semi-pro ball all dur- 
ing 1915 but finally did go with the 
Yanks in 1916. He had another year 
in semi-pro ball in 1920 before he 
rejoined the big leaguers. 

Babe Ruth always made the head- 
lines with his spring holdouts. They 
usually were phoney. After a few 
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days in Florida there would be a big 
picture in the paper of the Babe 
signing while Jake Ruppert beamed 
in the background. 

In 1927, the Babe gotalittle serious. 
He had been getting $52,000 for four 
or five years and decided he wanted 
$100,000, an unheard of salary in those 
days. They finally got together ona 
three-year agreement at $75,000 per. 

Ruth wanted another raise when 
that contract ran out and let the news- 
paper men know that he was asking 


for $150,000. They had the usual pub- 
lic hassle in print before the Yanks’ 
publicity man called the press to 
Ruppert’s brewery for the signing. 

“TJ wanted $150,000 and the Colonel 
said $75,000, the Babe explained to 
the press. ‘‘We had a nice friendly 
talk. Finally, Jake compromised.”’ 

**How much did you get?”’ the Babe 
was asked. 

“Seventy five thousand,’ he said 
with a grin. He eventually hit a high 
of $80,000. 

Dizzy Dean was involved in many 
salary brawls with the St. Louis Card- 
inals. One of the best came during 
the 1934 season. The Cardinals were 
already moving toward a pennant and 
Dizzy and his brother, Paul, were do- 
ing the big share of the work. 

About a month after the season 
started, Diz went to the front office 
and demanded more money forbroth- 
er Paul. ‘‘We’re doing the work and we 
oughta get the pay,” said Dean. 

When Sam Breadon, Cardinal own- 
er, remained firm, Diz and his broth- 
er, known as ‘Me ’n Paul’’ walked 
out on a strike. They came back in 
a few days but Diz made the Cards 
pay through the nose the next year 
after he had won 30 and Paul had 
won 19. 

Joe DiMaggio also had his days 
in the headlines while he was negotia- 
ting contracts with the Yanks. Long 
before he hit the $100,000 level, he 
had been involved in many disputes 
with the Yank front office. 

DiMag wanted $40,000 in 1938 and 
the Yanks offered $25,000. He didn’t 
report to training camp at St. Peters- 
burg and still was holding out when 
the season opened.-When a reporter 
dug up DiMaggio for a comment, the 
center fielder had this to say: 

“The Yanks tell me that I am too 
young to be making all that money. 
How about Shirley Temple? She’s 
not very old but she is doing all 
right.” 

In later years, the Yanks had their 
troubles with Jim Bouton. Ralph Houk 
had just moved up the ladder from 
manager to general manager and was 
conducting the negotiations with a 
stubborn Bouton. 

“JT won 21 games last year and that 
should give me $21,000," Bouton ar- 


gued with Houk over the phone from 
his home in Ridgewood, N. J. in 
1964. ‘You're offering $18,500. That 
is short $2,500.” 

Houk was just as stubborn. “My 
offer is $18,500,” said the general 
manager in Florida. ‘That will be 
reduced $100 every day you don’t 
report.”’ 

“Tl be owing you money in July, 
said a distressed Bouton. 

“No, you'll bein Richmond in 
July,”’ said Houk. 

Bouton quickly packed his belong- 
ings and headed for the Yankee camp. 
He eventually got his $18,500. 

Among the exclusive list of players 
who really meant it when they said 
they were holding out was Johnny 
Kling of the 1909 Chicago Cubs. The 
Cubs had won three straight pen- 
nants but wouldn’t meet Kling’s de- 
mands in 1909. So Johnny stayed out 
and played semi pro ball and ran a 
billiards parlor in Kansas City. The 
Cubs finished second. Kling came 
back in 1910, after paying a $700 
fine, and the Cubs won another pen- 
nant. 

The smart club owners these days 


are signing up their stars for long 
term contracts, regardless of the re- 
serve clause. 

Every Dodger player is well aware 
of the legal problems involved in the 
Koufax-Drysdale holdout last year. 
The boys were ready to go to court 
if the Dodgers hadn’t come up with 
that $245,000 package deal. 

“Under California’s Labor Code,” 
said Bill Hayes, the players’ lawyer, 
“no contract for personal services, 
whether digging ditches, acting in the 
movies or playing baseball, can run 
over seven consecutive years. This 
(1966) was the Dodgers’ seventh year 
in California. We would have wound 
up with the whole ball of wax. If it 
had not been settled, the boys would 
have been out of baseball andit would 
have cost O’Malley a few million.” 

There is deep unrest in player- 
owner relations in all professional 
sports as exemplified by the walk- 
outs during the football training sea- 
son. More of the same can be ex- 
pected when the clubs start sending 
out their 1967 contracts. 

Who will be the Edd Roush of 
1967? END 
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Jake La Motta, like Graziano and 
Robinson, a former middleweight 
champion, has done a turn or two 
on the stage. Jake looked good as 
“Big Julie,” the menace in a recent 
revival of ‘“‘Guys and Dolls.’’ That 
part also has been played by, Lou 
Nova, once a contender for Joe Louis’ 
heavyweight championship. 

One of the biggest success stories 
among the ex-sports figures now in 
the theatre is Chuck Connors, an 
erstwhile first baseman for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers and Chicago Cubs in the 
late 1940’s and early 1950’s. As a ball 
player, Chuck couldn’t get the ball 
out of the infield with a fungo stick. 
But as an actor Chuck bats in the 
clean-up spot. He has been the star 
of three big TV series, Rifleman, 
Branded and Arrest and Trial. In 
Arrest and Trial he had to go head- 
and-héad with one of Broadway’s 
fiercest young actors, Ben Gazzara. 
Chuck got no worse than a draw. 

Oscar Bonavena, high-ranking 
heavyweight from Argentina, would 
gladly trade his punch in the ring 
for a regular turn at the mike. Oscar 
is a rock *n’ roll singer and has cut 
a few records. He has also appeared 
on the stage in Argentina and played 
the part of a fighter who ran off 


with a girl and threw his manager 
out the window. 

Ernie Terrell, the tree-top tall heavy- 
weight, is one of the many guitar 
men and has played and sung pro- 
fessionally as has Rosey Grier, the 
ponderous and often placid defensive 
tackle of the Los Angeles Rams. The 
late Canada Lee was a fair fighter but 
a great actor. 

It bites them all, if they have any 
talent to speak of. Tony Conigliaro, 
the young Red Sox slugger, has cut 
records and sold quite a few for the 
giant of the recording industry, RCA 
Victor. Tony has a pleasant voice and 
is good-looking enough to appeal to 
the teen-agers, 

There even has been talk ofamovie 
based on the life of Willie Mays, much 
like the one about Jackie Robinson. 

It’s all right with Willie and guess 
who is his number one candidate to 
play the title role? If you said Sammy 
Davis, Jr., you’re wrong. If you 
guessed Willie Mays, you’re right. 

Willie added that if the producers 
decided he wasn’t the movie type, 
he’d like to see the part go to Sidney 
Poitier. Did somebody ask if Poitier 
can play center field or hit a baseball 
out of sight? Don’t be silly, the a 


can fix anything. 
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it’s all right with me just solong as the examining service physicians. “‘It 


they leave me alone. And this thing 
of putting on a tie. Two times Ididn’t 
wear a tie. I was wrong. At times 
you have to be a conformist.”’ 

Most athletes are superstitious, in 
varying degrees. Include Namath. He 
always wears shoes with white tape. 
He always laces his pads thesame way. 

There was a time when Namath got 
dozens of marriage proposals in the 
mails every week. But not now and it 
seems to puzzle him. 

“T don’t know what it is,” he said, 
“the little fillies are forgetting to 
write. Makes a fellow feel like he’s 
getting old.” For the record, Joe is 
an old-looking 23. In a bad light he 
could be taken for 25. 

Joe has a sense of humor which 
could be classified as sophisticated 
locker room. He brought a dog, an 
Irish Setter, to camp with him. The 
dog’s name, he said, is Faro, like the 
card game. He sent the dog to obe- 
diance school, where according to his 
master, the pup would learn how to 
play cards. 

The logical assumption is that Joe 
will be the leader of the Jets on the 
field this fall but he claims he has 
given it no thought. 

“T really don’t think about it,’’ he 
protested. “It should be a natural 
thing if it’s there. I just go out and 
do what I’m supposed to do the best 
way I know how.” 

In the little matter of running the 
ball, whether from fright, inthe words 
of Norm Van Brocklin, or from de- 
sign, Joe commented: ‘‘I’m not com- 
ing out of the pocket if I don’t have 
to but Pll be able to come outif it’s 
necessary.”’ 

Namath has hopped into the head- 
lines from time to time over the 
draft and considers the uproar over 
his deferment because of his knee 
difficulties unfair. 

“I haven’t heard from the service 
lately,’’ he said. ‘‘And I don’t see any 
reason why I should. The uproar 
was unfair and I happen to think it’s 
unfair for a guy to have to take three 
physicals.”” Namath is classified 4-F. 

The Army takes a dispassionate 
view of Namath, whom it considers 
just another almost G-I Joe. Its of- 
ficial release on the subject said a 
separate, impartial, orthopedic ex- 
amination at the highest professional 
level was given Namath. 

‘In summary we can say that his 
knee has had the medial meniscus 
removed,” was the official finding of 


is a knee which shows that the pa- 
tient has a tear of the anterior cru- 
ciate ligament. It is a knee that has 
pathology on the lateral side, most 
likely a torn posterior third of the 
lateral meniscus with osteoarthritic 
changes.”’ 

After digesting that you have to 
wonder how Joe will even be able 
to walk on a football field this fall. 
But he will. And he’ll walk off most 
of them a winner, too, possibly enough 
times to give the Jets their first 
Eastern Division championship inthe 
American Football League. END 
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and the Packers figured he had the 
makings of a defensive lineman. 

They hit him with everything but 
the goal posts in the early workouts 
and the big buck took it all and came 
back for more. One day he got a 
letter. It informed him that he had 
something like $85,000 coming from 
the government because of oil de- 
posits on Indian lands. The whale- 
sized tackle announced he was quit- 
ting but that didn’t end it. 

He went to a nearby town and 
got drunk for a week. He had a 
standing offer for the whole town 
and all of the Packers. He always 
had a $100 bill on the bar which he 
was willing to fight anybody for but 
especially Ray Nitschke, the terror 
of the Packer camp. Either nobody 
told Nitschke or cooler heads pre- 
vailed. The fight never came off. 

There. are no favors showed rookies. 
In 1965 the Giants signed a star kicker 
from the University of Mississippi 
named Frank Lambert. Frank coudn’t 
do anything else but kick. In college 
he never carried the ball, threw a 
block or made a tackle. 

The Giants played the Packers in 
a pre-season game and Lambert went 
back to punt. The Packer bringing 
the ball back had a wave of blockers 
who cut down the blue shirted Giants, 
leaving only Lambert in the way. 
The blockers ran him over and the 
ball carrier went in for a score. Lam- 
bert was carried off the field. 

Frank was back in the fourth per- 
iod and again punted. Tom Brown, 
the Packer safety, caught the ball on 
the eight yard line of Green Bay and 
started up field. His blockers cut 
an alley and Tom tore through to 
daylight. He was deep in Giant terri- 
tory and found one man in his path. 
That’s right, it was Lambert. Three 
big Packer linemen-all but obliterated 
Frank. Brown went in for a 92-yard 
touchdown run. Lambert was carried 
off for the second time. A short while 
later he was traded to the Steelers 
where he had a good season . 
kicking. 

Things get intense and usually vio- 
lent on moment’s notice. In the camp 
of the Big Bad Bears in 1941, Ed 
Kolman, a young tackle from New 
York, was trying to win a job and 
the veteran Lee Artoe was trying 
to see that he didn’t. The two tower- 
ing tackles began to trade punches. 
Bulldog Turner, one of the leaders 
of the Bears, got between them to 
66 


stop it but he was at a disadvantage, 
being several inches shorter. 

“TJ tried to stop them,” said Bull- 
dog later, “but I couldn’t. Those 
two so-and-so’s were trading punches 
over the top of my head,” 

A rookie always has things to learn, 
no matter how much natural ability 
he brings to camp. Bob Hayes showed 
up at the Dallas camp last year billed 
as ‘‘the world’s fastest human.” He 
was. He had been clocked in 9,1 for 
100 yards. But he had to prove him- 
self in the pro football pressure cooker 
where speed helps but isn’t enough 
all by itself. 

In the early workouts Hayes was 
having trouble getting by alinebacker 
who stationed himself head-on with 
the fast flanker. Bob complained to 
assistant coach Red Hickey, a charter 
member of the hard rock school of 
pro football. 

“It?s very simple, Bob,’ said 
Hickey. “If you can’t get past that 
guy you’re going home.” Hayesstart- 
ed to zoom past the linebackers. He 
went on to a great rookie season 
and came to camp this summer with 
the confidence of an old pro. 

It’s not always that fast for ayoung 
player. What Hayes did in a couple 
of weeks, Homer Jones required a 
couple of years to do. Homer bounced 
from taxi squad to taxi squad and 
seemed destined to wear the label 
of a loser. Homer just didn’t, know 
the game and to make it worse couldn’t 
remember the pass patterns. 

The Houston Oilers of the American 
League cut him in August of 1963. 
He called the Giants. They told him 
to come to Fairfield for a look. Their 
doctors discovered he needed aminor 
knee operation. The surgery was per- 
formed and Homer went on the taxi 
squad. He spent the year there and 
also most of the 1964 season. At the 
tailend of the ’64 campaign when in- 
juries had wrecked the Giant pass- 
catching platoon, Homer got achance 
to play in the last few games. He 
caught a few passes and the coaches 
began to wonder. 

They no longer do. Homer was one 
of the fly-boy receivers of the 1965 
season and became the most danger- 
ous Giant pass-catcher for the long 
bombs of quarterback Earl Morrall. 

A rookie has to take what he’s 
offered. In 1964 Al Nelson of the 
University of Cincinnati, a slashing 
ball carrier, was the third best ground- 
gainer and scorer in collegiate ranks. 


He was drafted by the Eagles. When 
he got to camp he was told that at 
5-11 and 190 pounds he was too small 
and light for heavy-duty offensive 
work, 

Try defense, the coaches said. Al 
grinned and said okay. He played 
a fine brand of defensive ball for 
the Eagles last fall and should be 
one of their top defenders this year. 

Everybody gets worked over in 
training camp, veterans and rookies 
both. Y. A. Tittle tells the story of 
his first year with the Baltimore team, 
then in the All-American Conference. 
It was in 1948. The team lost an exhi- 
bition game to the San Francisco 
49’ ers, 31-17. 

There was an all-night flight, no 
jets then, from the West Coast to 
the airport near Toledo, Ohio. The 
plane landed at daybreak. The tired 
players stumbled out and were load- 
ed on a bus for the training camp at 
Adrian, Michigan. The bus reached 
the camp and the Baltimore Coach, 
Cecil Isbell, who was steaming over 
the loss to the 49’ers, ordered the 
bone-weary men to the practice field. 
He put them through wind sprints 
up and down the field. The men 
could barely run but Isbell drove them 
relentlessly. It was mid-summer. The 
air was thick with heat and humidity. 
When Isbell finally called a halt many 
of the players simply dropped to the 
turf 


One disgusted rookie (Not Tittle) 
walked into the locker room and put 
his fist through a glass door. Hestood 
there while blood gushed out, mutter- 
ing: “The hell with it. The hell with 
it.”” They patched him up in time to 
keep him from bleeding to death. 

Rookies sometimes get luckyif they 
happen to catch the eye of the coach. 
Papa Bear George Halas kept Big 
John Adams on the Chicago roster 
for five years, trying him at various 
positions, after going on record with 
the statement that this was a coming 
star. 

‘Adams was one of the most versa- 
tile rookies the Bears ever had,” 
grunted one of the veterans on the 
team after John finally was released. 
“We had him for five years and all 
we found out was he couldn’t play 
five different positions.” 

If rookies are wise they listen. When 
the Miami Dolphins of the American 
Football League assembled for the 
first time last July they heard a long 
speech by Coach George Wilson on 
drinking. Wilson told the men that 
he knew there would be times when 
they would want a drink but he said 
never imbibe in the same place where 
acoach was drinking. He also warned 
them to observe his curfew. A week 
later Wilson had to fine six players 
for breaking curfew .. . all veterans. 


The ball takes some funny bounces. 
Carl McAdams, crack rookie line- 
backer of the New York Jets, fractured 
an ankle stepping off a curb in Chi- 
cago and is expected to miss the en- 
tire season. 

Sometimes a rookie has the angels 
with him. Charlie Gogolak, 5-10 and 
only 155 pounds, signed with the 
Washington Redskins for $50,000 a 
season on a three-year contract Char- 
lie is a kicking specialist, soccer style. 
He is the kid brother of Pete of the 
Giants, ex of the Bills. He also was 
wrapped in cellophane by the Red- 
skins in training camp. Nobody—but 
nobody—was allowed to lay a hand 
on him. 

“lm insulated from the other 
guys,”’ explained Charlie. ‘‘I getsome 
funny looks but what can I do? Iam 
a specialist. I never do anything but 
kick. I never play. In college I made 
one tackle in three years, playing for 
Princeton.” 

One thing a rookie learns early in 
the game is to glue himself to his 
play book. This is a large loose-leaf 
notebook in which all the plays and 
assignments, either offensive or de- 
fensive, are charted. Misplace it and 
the fine is $50. Lose it and the tab is 
$900. It is rarely lost, not at those 
prices. 

Above all people, player and coaches 
alike, the man the rookie fears the 
most is The Turk. 

The Turk is the name given the 
messenger in a pro football camp 
who brings word that the coach wants 
to see you at cutdown time. When 
he taps on a rookie’s door it can only 
mean bad news. The Turk has never 
been known to carry glad tidings. END 
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of the year they were 50-112 and dead 
last again for the fourth straight time. 
The 50 wins were next to the all-time 
low of 40-120 in the first year of the 
club’s existence, 1962. 

After the season Wes went home 
to Phoenix with his wife and two 
daughters to await developments. He 
attended the World Series with Met 
officials but nobody told him any- 
thing. 

Yogi Berra, Eddie Stanky, Gil 
Hodges and others were tossed around 
as possible future managers of the 
Mets. Stanky got the job with the 
White Sox. Hodges signed a new 
term contract with Washington. But 
nothing happened. Not even when 
the Mets made a major deal with 
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the Cardinals and wound up with 
Kenny Boyer. 

Finally, after seven long, lonely 
weeks, Donald Grant, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Mets, 
picked up the phone and called Wes 
in Phoenix. 

“Ts this the new manager of the 
New York Mets?” Grant asked. As 
soon as Westrum could recover from 
‘the excitement he packed his bags 
and starfed for Florida where the 
Met brass was having an important 
meeting, 

“We gave him a one-year contract 
and we hope to be able to give him 
many more,” said Weiss who ex- 
plained the seven-week delay was 
caused by ‘ta number of circum- 
stances.’’ He said several other per- 
sons were considered but nobody had 
been offered the job. Berra was among 
those considered but was passed over 
for Wes. Mrs. Joan Payson, the major 
stockholder of the club, cast her vote 
for Westrum over the phone from 
Paris before returning’ from a Euro- 
pean holiday. 

Stengel chimed in from California 
with his approval. ““He is a good, 
experienced man and has very good 
knowledge of pitchers and catchers 
and that’s the weakest point of the 
club,” said Stengel. 

‘‘T have a great deal to thank Casey 
Stengel for,’’ said Westrum at the 
coronation. “Just by being with him, 
I’ve learned a lot of baseball. I al- 
ways sat on the bench beside him 
and talked with him.” 

As a manager, Westrum has been 
a different person than he was as 
interim skipper last year. With the 
reins in his hands, he has been a 
positive factor in the success of the 
club which set a new team record 
in victories this season. 

Wes is closer to the players than 
Stengel although he is quick to point 
out their failings and is ready to 
hand out fines when the occasion 
demands. He does not mix with the 
players off the field and has some- 
what of a reputation as a loner. 

When the Mets and Cubs became 
involved in a knockdown battle dur- 
ing the early Summer, Westrum’s 
temper bubbled to the surface. He 
had to be forcibly restrained from 
going after Leo Durocher, his old 
boss. When Wes was a catcher with 
the old New York Giants from 1947 
through 1957, Durocher was his man- 
ager most of the way. Leo loves to 
talk about his ‘‘tboys’”—Eddie Stanky, 
Alvin Dark, Herman Franks and Wes- 
trum who now are managing in the 
big leagues. 

Leo found out about Westrum way 
back in 1949 when he recalled the 
catcher from the Giants’ Jersey City 
farm club. Westrum had suffered a 
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broken finger the day before while 
catching for Jersey City but concealed 
it from the Giants for fear he would 
be shipped back. When he learned 
he was to catch Larry Jansen the 
first day he joined the club, Westrum 
felt he had to tell the boss. 

‘I’ve got to tell you the truth, 
Skip,” he said. “My right fore- 
finger is broken, What do you want 
me to do?”’ 

“Tape it up and run dirt over the 
tape,”’ said Leo. ‘‘Then get in there 
and catch Jansen.”’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Wes, who proceed- 
ed to handle Jansen’s curve ball per- 
fectly during a low-hit shutout. 

Tn 1951 when the Giants were roll- 
ing to the pennant on that famous 
16-game winning streak, climaxed by 
Bobby Thomson’s ‘Home Run Heard 
Around the World,” it was Westrum 
who caught every game, despite an 
ailing finger and a sore palm. 

Westrum caught Hoyt Wilhelm dur- 
ing his days with the Giants. Wilhelm 
had the same knuckler then that he 
had later. He threw the same darting 
pitches that brought the over-sized 
mitt to baseball in order to cut down 
on passed balls. Westrum caught Wil- 
helm with the same mitt he used for 
Jansen, Sal Maglie and all the others. 
It was a tribute to his ability that 
nobody ever mentioned the difficul- 
ties of catching a knuckler in his 
time. 

Although Wes was a hustler and a 
fine handler of pitchers, he compiled 
a lifetime batting average of only 
.217 and hit but 96 home runs. He 
had the winning spirit that never has 
deserted him. 

‘Leo wanted his catcher to be like 
a quarterback,” said Westrum. ‘‘He 
put me in charge of calling the game. 
I was the fall guy. Every pitcher’s 
mistake was my mistake with Leo. 
As far as he was concerned it wasn’t 
the pitcher who threw the ball but 
the catcher who made the mistake 
with his call.” 

This was the man who stepped 
into Stengel’s shoes last Spring, a 
job complicated by the fact that old 
Casey was voted into the Hall of 
Fame in a special election during 
spring training. Once again it was 
Stengel taking the bows and grabbing 
the headlines while Wes labored in 
the background with his team. 

‘TT want the players to think big 
and be big,’’ said Westrum when he 
opened camp. “I have heard men 
make remarks like ‘I can’t hit that 
fella,’ I don’t want to hear that any 
more. If a man has a defeatist atti- 
tude he might as well pack his grips 
and go home. 

“We are going to think first divi- 
sion. Let’s play every ball game like 
a championship game. We’re going 


to use Kentucky windage, an old 
army term that means you aim alittle 
higher than what you arereallyshoot- 
ing at. I feel we are better than a 
tenth place ball club. I am not going 
to be a tenth place manager. 

“T expect the players to act like 
major leaguers. The first five teams 
get a share of the money, You’ve got 
to think that way. There is no telling 
how far we can go.”’ 

When the Mets lose, Westrum has 
instituted a five-minute cooling off 
period before members of the press 
are admitted. 

“I want them to sit there and think 
about the mistakes they made,’’ said 
Wes. ‘‘I’m a poor loser. It seems to 
me that’s the least a ball player can 
do after a losing game. Let him think 
it over. Maybe he won’t make the same 
mistake again.”’ 

A little story points up the way 
Westrum acts to command therespect 
of his troops. 

Jack Fisher, perhaps his best pitch- 
er, was pitching in San Francisco 
in late May. The score was 4-4 and 
Gaylord Perry, the Giants’ pitcher, 
had just singled. Westrum walked 
out to replace Fisher. As he ap- 
proached the mound, Fisher handed 
him the ball and walked off. Normally, 
apitcher who is relievedstands onthe 
mound and hands the ball to his 
successor with a few words of advice. 

The Mets eventually won the game 
74. When Westrum returned to his 
locker, Fisher was waiting for him. 

‘Tm sorry,’ said Fisher. ‘I want 
to apologize. I never did anything 
like that before.”’ 

“Okay,’’ said Wes, who had been 
shown up by his pitcher in full view 
of a capacity crowd at Candlestick 
Park. “But don’t let ithappen again,” 

It never did happen again. 

And there was the time when Ron 
Hunt in a moment of pique, tossed 
his bat into the Met dugout, The 
bat didn’t hit anybody but it could 
have caused serious damage. 

Although Hunt is generally recog- 
nized to be the one Met who is sure 
to be with the club whenit eventually 
becomes a pennant contender, Wes- 
trum did not hesitate. He slapped a 
fine on Hunt and bawled him out. 

That won’t happen again either. 

Wes backs up his men. Everybody 
on the club knows it. He doesn’t 
pussyfoot when it comes to blasting 
an umpire or a rival manager, even 
if it happens to be his old boss, Leo. 

There was a time in mid-season 
when an angry feud bubbled up at 
Shea Stadium between the Mets and 
Phillies over an alledged head-hunt- 
ing incident. 

Dick Selma, the Mets’ fire-balling 
young pitcher, hit Richie Allen of 
the Phils on the shoulder. When Sel- 
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**When they take a pot shot at one 
of my boys, you have to protect your 
players,” said Westrum, steaming in BOB i AYE S 
the clubhouse. ‘‘We have a standing 
order to get the pitcher who threw 
the ball. (Continued from page 11) 

“T believe in an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth. Any pitcher 
that takes care of any of my ball 
players is going to get it.” “T had to learn to control my speed 

Some of the newsmen regarded the and to read the defense and catch 
talk about ‘‘eye for an eye’ with the little giveaways that tell you 
cynical amusement, Not the ballplay- whether a linebacker or a defensive 
ers. They knew that Westrum was back is going to play you outside or 
their man all the way, ready to back inside.” 
them up. He had earned their re- 
spect 100 per cent. . 
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one of the best pitchers on the club 
commented, ‘‘Casey said I couldn’t 
go nine innings. I always thought 
he was wrong.” 

Kenny Boyer, who knew fame, for- 
tune and World Series dough in St. 
Louis, said, “I never saw a club 
that expected to win every day more 
than the Mets.”’ 

Westrum still calls a close game 
a ‘‘cliffdweller’’ but nobody smiles 
when he talks about positive thinking. 
“Tt’s unity, togetherness,” said Wes. 
‘*That’s what’s making us better. The 
sky’s the limit. There’s no telling 
how high we’d be if we didn’t have 
all those early season injuries.” 

Perhaps the secret of Westrum’s 
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Hickey soon joined the crowd of 
Hayes boosters who insist he has 
a chance to be’ one of the greats. 


When Hayes reported to the Dallas 
training camp for the 1965 season, 
he had been preceded by a bad rap. 
In the College All-Star camp, Coach 
Otto Graham had said Hayes did not 
have the good hands that are essen- 
tial to a top pass catcher. 


‘Hayes has 9.1 speed and 12-flat 
hands,’”’ was the saying from Evan- 
ston. 

The detractors of the speed boy 
overlooked one fact: Hayes had been 
a football player long before he ever 
starred in track. In fact, he went to 
Florida A & M on a football scholar- 
ship and played halfback during his 
college days. 

Bob is not built on the whippet 
lines of a track star. His legs are 
sturdy and muscular. He has power- 
ful shoulders and a trim waist. At 
5-foot-ll and about 185 pounds he 
has made more than one defensive 
back feel his sting. 

‘When I was a boy I used to mix 
it up with another kid in the neigh- 
borhood,”’ said Hayes. “It was lucky 
I could run fast enough to catch him. 
He would tease me and then try to 
run when he got my temper. I al- 
ways caught him and I’d beat him. 
He finally learned he had to leave 
me alone or just stand there and 
take his beating. We became real 
good friends.” 

There was a game with New York 
in his rookie year when Hayes bumped 
the Giants’ Jimmy Patton so hard 
that he knocked him down. 

“J didn’t know you could hit like 
that,” said Patton. 

**You’re on the ground, ain’t you 
baby,’’ said Hayes. 

Many dismissed Hayes as “‘just an- 
other runner” when he reported for 
his trial with the Cowboys. Despite 
the big bonus money, he was very 
definitely a risk. Frank Budd, Glenn 
Davis and Ray Norton, to name a 
few, had failed to make the grade 
in the NFL after brilliant track careers. 

“The thing that I had going for me 
was that I had been playing football 
right up to the very end,” said Hayes. 

“Even after the Olympics I came 
home from Japan in time to get in 
several games before the season end- 
ed. Those other fellows had been away 
from football for a couple of years and 
had to start all over again. I think 
Budd played in high school but not 
at Villanova so he had his problems 
getting back in the swing. After a 
couple of teams in our league cut 
him I heard he was doing all right 
up in Canada.” 

Dallas fans had been looking for- 
ward to the day when Hayes would 
ips up with the speedy Mel Renfro 


as a punt return duo. Landry was 
reluctant to try it for fear that his 
speed boy would be too brittle. It 
didn’t take long to change his mind. 
By the time the Cowboys were half 
way through their exhibition sched- 
ule, Hayes was back there with Renfro 
on punts and kickoffs. 

The statistics tell the story. Hayes 
caught 46 passes for 1,003 yards, the 
most by any rookie since Mike Ditka 
broke in with the Bears in 1961 and 
gained 1,076 yards. He brought back 
17 kickoffs for 450 yards and fielded 
12 punts for 153 yards. All of this 
while playing regularly at split end. 
Bob even scored once on a run, 
speeding 11 yards for a touchdown 
on a reverse from his end spot. 

When Renfro, a college track star, 
was asked about Hayes’ speed he 
said, ““He can run away from me 
just like I can run away from a 
linebacker.”’ 

One of the few defensive men to 
catch Hayes last year was Olen Under- 
wood of the Giants who judged his 
angle correctly and dumped Bob out 
of bounds. Most of the time the defen- 
sive men would approach Hayes at 
an angle only to find they had mis- 
judged his blinding speed. When they 
arrived on target, Hayes already was 
five yards downfield. 

Hayes came from a broken family 
in Jacksonville where he shined shoes 
to make money to buy schoolclothes. 
He claimed his mother told him he 
was ‘‘the laziest dishwasher in north- 
ern Florida.” 

At Florida A & M, Hayes became 
very close to Jake Gaither, the foot- 
ball coach and athletic director, and 
his wife. In fact, the Gaithers came 
to the Dallas camp in California with 
Hayes in both his rookie and sopho- 
more years. , 

*Bob was a fine football player 
in college,’ Gaither told reporters. 
“You know, of course, he came to us 
on a football scholarship. He finished 
his football eligibility with us before 
he turned pro but he still had one 
year more to go in track. Bob came 
to me and told me he had this big 
chance to make money. I knew how 
handy the money would be to him. 
So .I told him to go ahead and sign 
the contract. I think, if he had con- 
tinued with his track, he could have 
run the 100 in nine flat.” 


The refreshing thing about this 
friendly, casual athlete is that he 
does not think he has it made big 
after a fast start. Landry once said, 
*‘Bob doesn’t know the meaning of 
the word prima donna. He is anxious 
to learn and never stops working in 
an effort to learn more.” 

As Hayes puts it, ‘‘This is a job for 
me, not just something that you do 
on your own. This is my work and I 


want to do it the best way possible. 
I am willing and ready to do all the 
work necessary. A lot of people didn’t 
think I would be able to play foot- 
ball in this league. 

‘Sure, I was worried when I first 
went with the Cowboys. I had a 
reputation as an Olympic runner. I 
didn’t know how the other players 
would accept me. I was concerned 
about the attitude of the fans. 

“Then I found out that everybody 
—the fans and players—were with 
me. It was a wonderful feeling. 

“J just hope I can help Dallas win 
its first league championship. We have 
a good ball club and a great coaching 
staff. I want to play pro football as 
long as I can and then settle down 
in Dallas to a coaching career at 
some school.” 

Landry thinks Hayes has just 
scratched the surface as far as his 
potential is concerned. 

‘He is a much better football play- 
er this year than in his rookie sea- 
son,” said Landry. “They have been 
doubling up in their coverage but 
we expected that. When they double 
on Bob, it leaves somebody else open. 
He is making the moves now and is 
improving every game. 

“The old angles don’t work against 
Hayes. A backer usually can take an 
angle on a man and get him. Against 
Hayes, a defender can have a sure 
angle and play it and when he gets 
there Hayes is gone.” 

Perhaps Hayes sums it up best 
when he says: 

“T always run a little scared, tell- 
ing myself that somebody is going 
to catch me. I figure if I do that, 
maybe nobody will.’’ END 


FALCONS 


{Continued from page 39 ) 


Griffin, Ga., suggested the name be- 
cause ‘‘the falcon is so proud and 
dignified, with great courage and 
fight. It never drops its prey. It is 
deadly and has a great sporting tradi- 
tion.” 

While the Falcons were selling 45,000 
season tickets without a coach, Vince 
Lombardi signed a new long term 
‘pact at Green Bay, and was eliminated. 

Cronin and his staff signed a few 
castoffs from NFL teams so it no 
longer could be said that the Falcons 
did not have a football player. None 
of these, however, were expected to 
stay. The big moment was the 1965 
college draft, held Nov. 27, in New 
York with an elaborate telephone 
hookup at the Falcons’ home office. 
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Somebody put up a hangman’s 
noose over one of the lockers in the 
stadium and attached a cardboard 
sign “Let’s have a good draft or 


As the new entry in the NFL, the 
Falcons had first pick on each of 
the 20 rounds and also had an extra 
selection in each of the first five 
rounds. As a result they were able 
to pick 10 men in the first five 
rounds, to one for each of the es- 
tablished clubs. 

Given first pick of the college crop, 
Cronin selected Tom Nobis, the big 
Texas linebacker who was the biggest 
fish in the pool. 

When Smith started dealing with 
Nobis he got the first hint that his 
original $8.5 million for the franchise 
was just the start. Bud Adams of 
Houston of the AFL revealed he was 
willing to give Nobis $400,000. Astro- 
naut Frank Borman, whirling around 
in space, urged Nobis to go with 
Houston where Borman lived. 

Nobis finally signed with Atlanta 
Dec. 14 for a reported $500,000. It 
was the Falcons’ first major success. 

Nick Rassas, Bill Wolski and Phil 
Sheridan of Notre Dame, Charley 
Casey of Florida, Steve Sloan and 
Tommy Tolleson of Alabamaand Ran- 
dy Johson of Texas A & I were 
other high draftees who succubmed 
to Smith’s cash. 

When a newsman asked Smith in 
jest if it was his money or his per- 
sonality that attracted the players, 
Smith answered, ‘‘Actually, all of our 
boys wanted to play for Atlanta—al- 
though they were willing to accept 
a few gratuities.” 


The NFL season was over and the 
banquet season was in full swing be- 
fore Smith finally decided on his 
choice for head coach. Obviously im- 
pressed by Lombardi, even though 
Vincent chose to stay in Green Bay, 
he picked a Lombardi top assistant, 

~Norb Hecker. It was revealed that 

Paul Brown, Red Hickey, Ara Par- 
Seghian and George Allen (now head 
coach at Los Angeles) were among 
those considered. 


Hecker, 38-year-old former defen- 
sive back, earned a fine reputation 
at Green Bay as a defensive genius. 
He also absorbed some of Lombardi’s 
“get tough”’ tactics. 

“Perhaps he isn’t well known in 
Atlanta,’’ said Smith, ““But six months 
ago whoever heard of Rankin Smith.” 
It was a gag, of course. 

Hecker and his new staff had only 
a few days to scan the list of players 
who would be made available to them 
in the expansion pool at the league 
meetings in Palm Beach, Fla. 

Nobody knew the names of the 
players on the lists. Only the three 
who were selected from~ each team 
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BILL PROBLEMS? 


WE CAN HELP YOU 
NOBODY REFUSED UP TO $15,000 


Bad Credit No Problem 8 Not a Loan Co. 


NATIONAL ACCEPTANCE, dept. M-3 


5133 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 


= UNBEATABLE 
— SELF DEFENSE 
~— MADE EASY 


ONLY 
sjoo KETSUGO 


The powerful choice 
ecrefs of: Karate, Aikido, 
Ate-Wazo, Judo, Yawara, 

Jiu Jitsu, Savate 
REDUCE ANY ASSAILANT TO 
CRINGING HELPLESSNESS 
IN SECONDS 
Learn by yourself in jus? one 
™. week. No motter how small 
Se you are you con walk with con- 
fidence—fear no man. Ketsugo 
is the concentrated best tricks 
“\ of unarmed self defense. So 
‘simply and clearly written and 
Se illustrated you will grasp the 
ideas in seconds and be ready 
for action in minutes. 
Shipped in ploin wrapper. 
Money back guarontee if not 
satisfied. Send just $1.00 plus 
25¢ shipping charges to: 
HONOR HOUSE PRODUCTS CORP. 
DEPT. 154KTO) 
LYMBROOK, NEW YORK 
N.Y. State residents please add 2¢ sales tax 


Give to Radio Free Europe ‘Se 
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Box 1966, Mt. Vernon, W.Y. 2 


Me 


Send your name and address for FREE application * 
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LUGER AUTOMATIC 


@ MAGAZINE LOADING CLIP 
@ OVER 15 ba al 
@ FULLY AUTOMA 

Automatle full size model ONLY 


of a Luger Automatic pistol 
—contains over 15 moving 4] 98 
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parts. Loads 8 complete 

rounds which snap into the 

hard butt simulating a Lu- 

ger. Fires § bullet shaped pellets. Has auto 
matic slide action. Made of heavy, high-impact 
styrene with amazing attention to detail, 
MOST AUTHENTIC MODEL GUN WE'VE EVER SEEN 
Comes to you with working parts disassembled 
with cleverly engineered springs, full instructions, 
supply of pellets and targets, Full Money Back 


Guarantee. Simply send $1.98 plus 27c¢ shipping charge 


or order C.0.D. 


rom: 
HONOR HOUSE CORP., Dept. 164LGOI Lynbrook, N.Y 


N.Y. State residents please add 4¢ sales tax.- 


BORROW 


Yes, Homeowners get up to $3500, up 
to 4 years to pay! Low Consumer Dis- 
count Company Rates. 


Combine all your debts in one low 
monthly payment. Fast, confiden- 
tial—no middlemen, fees, brokers, 
commissions. Licensed by Penna. 
Dept. of Banking. Entirely by mail, 
no co-signers. Get $1014.60, pay 
only $30 a month; other size loans, 
comparable plans. Insurance avail- 
able, not included in above amount. 
Send postcard — give name, ad- 
dress, age, occupation, amount — 
fast reply in plain envelope. 

*In states where, permitted. 
OXFORD Consumer Discount Co. 
Dept. RS-1, 6701 N. Broad St., Phila. 26, Pa. 


IS YOUR HAIR 


GROWING>* GOING? 


Stand in front of # mirror. Take a 
long hard look at the to; 


of your ‘ 
head. Do you have es much hair as = < 


one year ago? Do you see any new a 
hair growth? > te 


If your answer is no, it is impor- 
tant that you take steps today to 
save the hair you now have. If 
you act now, you may be able 
to reverse the trend on your 
head. You may be able to grow 
new hair faster than it is falling : 
out, Doesn't that make sense to 4% 
you? Wouldn't you like to look 
in the mirror a year from now 
and see more hair on your head 
than you see now? Why lose your 
hair if you don’t have to? 


CAN YOU SAVE YOUR HAIR? 


Every year thousands of men and 
women f° bald—needlessly —because 
of a scalp infection, This scalp infec- 
tion is called seborrhea. Doctors say 
that three germ organisms cause sebor- 
thea: staphyloccocus albus, pityrosporum 
ovale, and microbacillus. These germs 
attack the sebacious glands and the hair 
follicles themselves. If not checked, permanent 
damage is done, The hair follicles ATOR EY lose 
their ability to produce new hairs. e result: 
premature baldness. 


You can easily tell if you are a victim of seborrhea. 
If you have itchy scalp, dandruff, hair loss, very dry or 
oily scalp, the chances are that you have seborrhea. 
Neglect these symptoms and you invite baldness. 


Treat your scalp to Ward's Formula. This amazing 
scalp medicine quickly controls seborrhea and stops the 
hair loss it causes, 


Male pattern baldness is the cause of the 
great majority of cases of baldness and exces- 


sive hair loss, for which neither the Ward 
treatment nor any other treatment is effective, 
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ne ca DOUBLE MONEY BACK 


in GUARANTEE 


In seconds, Ward's Formula kills 
these three parasitic germ organ- 
isms retarding normal growth. This 
has been proven in scientific tests 
by a world-famous testing labora- 
tory (copy of laboratory report 
sent on request). Ward's removes 
infectious dandruff, stops scalp itch, 
brings hsir-nourishing blood to the 
scalp, tends to normalize very dry 
or oily scalp. Ward’s Formula cor- 
rects the ugly symptoms of seborrhea, 
stops the hair loss it causes. Ward's 
Formule has been tried by more than 
— 550,000 men and women on our famous 
Double - Your- Money - Back- Guarantee. 


. ne = Only 1.9% of these men and women 
e were not helped by Ward’s and asked for 
ae their double refund. This is truly an 

: “— amazing performance. Treat your scalp 


with Ward's Formula. Try it at our risk. 

In only 10 days you must see and feel the 

marked improvement in your scalp and hair. 

/ Your dandruff must be gone, Your scalp itch 

? must stop. Your hair must look more attrac- 

Fi tive and alive. Your hair loss due to seborrhea 

must stop. If your hair loss is the predominant 

male pattern baldness type, which neither our 

product nor anything else will help, accept Double Your 

Money Back for your trouble. Ii your hair loss is due 

to seborrhea, you must be delighted with the results, 

You must be completely satisfied, or simply return the 

unused portion for your double refund. We take all the 
risk. So why delay? Delay may cost your hair, 

H. H. Ward & Co., Inc., 19 W. 44 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. © 1963 
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Sesononeeeseeaom seuceae i my 
© H.H, WARD & CO,, INC. Dept. 9201T ' 
TF 19 West 44 Street, New York 36, N.Y. MI 
4 Rush Ward's Formula to me at once. U must be completly satished 9 
1 {a only 10 days or you GUARANTEE refund of DOUBLE MY = § 
rr MONEY BAi upon return of bottle and unused portion. rT 
1 Name : 
f Address 4 
- LS een 1 

{2 Bncloved find 52, sehd postpaid (check, cash, meoey order) 1 
' > Send €.0.D. 1 will #2 postal chargee ‘ 
' J Send triple site Yor £5. ph . 5 


DOUBLE MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
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in the 42-man expansion draft were 
made public. Figuring the 42 players 
as the actual $8.5 million franchise 
fee, the draft broke down to about 
$214,289.95 for each of the surplus 
players. 

The Falcons came up with some 
surprising picks from the talent pool. 
The most startling choice was Dennis 
Claridge, a back-up quarterback at 
Green Bay who was believed tofigure 
in Lombardi’s future plans. As a 
former Green Bay assistant, Hecker 
was quick to seize on Claridge, a 
former Nebraskastar with great poten- 
tial. Hecker also grabbed Dan Grimm, 
a regular starting guard with the 
Packers during most of the year, and 
‘fullback Junior Coffey, a high draft 
by Green Bay the previous year. 

Tight end Billy Martin and defen- 
sive halfback Ron Smith of the Chica- 
go Bears were immediately tabbed as 
regulars, So was Alex Hawkins, Balti- 
more flanker. Hecker coudn’t wait to 
grab linebacker Bill Jobko and tackle 
Errol Linden from the Minnesota Vik- 
ings and fullback Ernie Wheelwright 
and tackle Frank Lasky from the 
Giants. Guard Ed Cook and linebacker 
Marion Rushing from St. Louis figured 
as starters along with halfback Perry 
Lee Dunn and tackle Don Talbert 
of Dallas. 

Selection of a training camp site 
was the next order of business. Smith 
finally settled on Black Mountain, 
N.C., and a large YMCA camp known 
as Blue Ridge Assembly about 18 
miles from Asheville. 

By the time the club went to camp 
July 2, there were 106 men on the 
roster including the 42 veterans from 
the expansion draft, 18 others players 
who had been cut by NFL teams and 
46 rookie draftees and free agents. 
Hecker cut 23 the first week. 

To complicate matters in the first 
weary weeks of the training season, 
Nobis had to leave for Chicago to 
play with the College All-Stars along 
with Nick Rassas and Steve Sloan. 
Randy Johnson, who was to have 
gone, suffered a cracked rib in the 
All-America Coaches’ game at Atlan- 
ta and lost valuable time in camp. 

Travelers on the camp circuit heard 
stories of grumbling in the Falcons’ 
isolated camp. They heard that Hecker 
was cracking the whip hard on both 
athletes and newsmen who were not 
permitted to stray beyond certain 
roped-off areas during practice. Ad- 
justments were made as the camp 
settled into routine. 

Sam Williams, the veteran defen- 
sive end ‘drafted from Detroit, de- 
cided to retire. After Hecker had tried 
to make adjustments to cover up that 


gaping hole, Williams “‘unretired”’ and’ 


joined the club. 
Larry Benz, a regular safety man 
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with Cleveland’s 1964 league cham- 
pions, walked out of camp, unhappy 
with the idea of playing for the Fal- 
cons. Dale Messer suffered an injury 
at his California home and notified 
Hecker he had decided to retire. Dave 
Crossan, picked up from Washington, 
reportedly wanted no part of the 
Falcons and was waived back to the 
Redskins. Dave Recher, a second year 
center from the Philadelphia Eagles, 
also balked and wound up back with 
the Eagles. Linebacker Max Messner 
of Pittsburgh retired, 

**I don’t want people here who don’t 
want to play,’’ Hecker told his men. 
“TI know a lot of you fellows have 
something to prove to the people 
who put you on the expansion list. 
Some of you were glad to get away. 
Some of you resented it. A lot of 
you men won’t be here by the time 
the season starts. It is up to you to 
show you belong.” 

The Falcons expected to take a 
bad beating at the hands of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles in their first exhibi- 
tion game Aug. 1. They almost won 
it, losing 9-7 when a bad snap from 
center fouled up a field goal attempt 
on the last play of the game. 

Ron Smith sparkled on defense in 
that first game and in the second 
game, a 14-7 defeat by the Giants. 
Even in the 42-3 rout by Cleveland, 


the defense showed streaks of pro- 
mise. 

When Randy Johnson, the 6-foot-3 
Texan led the Falcons to their first 
triumph, a 24-17 upset of San Fran- 
cisco in their final exhibition game, 
hope was born that the new team 
would be able to improve on Dallas’ 
0-11-1 maiden effort in 1960 and Minne- 
sota’s 3-11 for its first year in 1961. 

Hecker actually had to undertake 
an unfair schedule with this green, 
pickup team, Although the Falcons 
were listed in the Eastern Conference 
standings, they had to play eachteam 
in the league once. That meant they 
had to play Green Bay, the Bears, 
Colts, Vikings, 49ers, Rams and Lions 
while the other Eastern Conference 
teams were playing in their own 
league with only one Western Con- 
ference foe. 

It was no wonder that Hecker fol- 
lowed the route of the oldtime base- 
ball manager, Derby Bill Clymer, who 
always had one team playing, one 
team arriving on the next train and 
one team packing their bags in the 
clubhouse. 

When you plunk down that $8.5 
million for the franchise, you have 
just started the job of building a 
pro football team, Ask Rankin Smith. 
He knows. 

END 


GREATEST PLAYS 


(Continued from page 55) 


come back to the old bread-and-bytter 
special that is the key to the Packer 
offense. 

It takes a pair of powerful running 
guards who are quick enough to lead 
the ball carrier. It takes a powerful 
tight end who can apply a strong 
block. Most of all it takes a strong, 
alert runner with the instincts that 
prompt him to cut to daylight when 
he turns the corner. The Packers had 
the guards in Fuzzy Thurston and 
Forrest Gregg. They had the tight 
end in Ron Kramer when they used 
this play to rout the Giants 37-0 in 
the 1961 championship game. And 
they had the ball carrier in Paul 
Hornung. 

Hornung was able to add a subtle 
variation to the sweep by suddenly 
changing direction and firing a pass 
to Kramer or Max McGee. The block- 
ers, of course, would stop at the line 
of scrimmage when this variation 
was in order. 

The Packers used this play in all 
of their championship years from1961 
through 1965 but it was most de- 


vastating in the ’61 game with the 
Giants when Hornung set a new title 
game scoring record. 

This is the way the play goes: 

Taylor takes out the defensive end 
while Ron Kramer works on the line- 
backer with help from the running 
guards. It is a simple power play that 
demands perfect execution and ahell- 
for-leather runner like Hornung or 
Taylor. 

Buck Shaw in his final game as 
coach of the Philadelphia Eagles out- 
foxed Lombardi in the 1960 game at 
Franklin Field with a special kickoff 
return play that enabled Ted Dean 
to break loose on a 58-yard runback 
that-led to the winning touchdown 
in a 17-13 victory in the final period. 

That was Lombardi’s first Western 
Conference winner in a quick re- 
building job in his second year as 
head coach. It was the last year for 
Shaw who was to retire and also the 
last game for quarterback Norm Van 
Brocklin of the Eagles who was to 
become the head coach of the Minne- 
sota Vikings. ; 
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One of the great plays of NFL title 
game history was engineered on the 
field without prior knowledge of the 
coach, George Wilson of the Detroit 
Lions. Detroit was playing the Cleve- 
land Browns at Briggs Stadium in 
1957 with the Lions seeking revenge 
for their 56-10 beating by the Browns 
in 1954. 

The Lions opened up a 17-7 lead 
in the second period and had moved 
the ball to Cleveland’s 26. Wilson 
ordered a field goal on a fourth down 
situation. The Lions lined up for 
the kick but Tobin Rote, filling in 
for the injured Bobby Layne, impro- 
vised a dandy. 

Kneeling down as though to hold 
the ball for Jim Martin, the kicker, 
Rote rose suddenly and wheeled to 
his right. He stopped quickly and 
fired a TD strike to Steve Junker. 

The Browns were completely de- 
moralized by this daring play and 
succumbed feebly 59-14. 

Before we close the book on title 
games, let’s take one look at a de 
fensive maneuver that saved a cham- 
pionship. This happened in 1963 at 
blustery Wrigley Field where the Chic- 
ago Bears were playing Y.A. Tittle 
and the Giants. Tittle had been hurt 
in the second period but he was back 
in the game in the second half. 

The Bears had worked for weeks 
on the job of stopping Tittle’s favor- 
ite play—the screen pass. On the play 
the Giant quarterback fades back fak- 
ing a deep throw and then quickly flips 
the ball toward the sidelines toa wait- 
ing back, Joe Morrison. 

In this case, the Bears had shuffled 
their defensive assignments. Ed 
O’Bradovich, the left end, abandoned 
his usual pass rush and left the job 
for the linebacker, Joe Fortunato. 
O’Bradovich, gambling that he had 
read the Giants’ play correctly, 
dropped off to his left and into New 
York territory in time to intercept the 
ball. 

There have been many other great 
plays in championship games. They 
range from the Bears’ quick-opening 
series in the 73-0 rout of the Red- 
skins in 1940 to the 1945 incident 
when Sammy Baugh, attempting to 
pass from his Washington end zone, 
hit the goal posts for an automatic 
safety that gave the Cleveland Rams 
(later to move to Los Angeles) a 
. 15-14 edge. 

When the masterminds of the NFL 
and the AFL start running through 
their play books and looking at the 
films of the 1966 regular season games, 
somebody is sure to come up with 
something different. Perhaps we will 
be able to look into the past and re. 
call when the same play won a cham- 
pionshp for another football club. 

END 


PLAY GUITAR 


Vg. IN 7 DAYS 


<4, OR MONEY BACK 


In this introductory offer 
you get TOP GUITARIST 

ED SALE’S famous 66 page 
secret system worth $3.00 which 
teaches you to play a beautiful song 
the first day and any song by ear or 
note in seven days! Contains 52 
photos, 87 finger placing charts, etc. 
Shows how to tune, keep time, build 
chords, bass runs, dance chords, 
swing, etc., plus 110 popular and 
western songs, (words and -music); 
$100 Chord Finder of all the chords 
used in popular music; a $3.00 Guitar- 
ist Book of Knowledge. 

TOTAL VALUE $7.00 $Q.98 

— ALL FOR ONLY 

SEND NO MONEY! Just your name and ad- 
dress, -pay postman $2.98 plus C.O.D. 
postage. Or send $3.00 with order and I 
pay postage. (Sorry, no C.O.D. outside 


Continental U.S.A.—please remit with 
order). 10-Day Money-back Guarantee. 
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ED SALE, Studio 168-A Avon By the Sea, N.J. 


oe 8 MM 

o\* | ie MOTION 

// PICTURE 
PROJECTOR 


ADJUSTABLE 
LENS 


ADJUST 
HORIZONTAL FULLY ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC REWIND 
DISTANCE — 
\. AMAZING LOW 
' PRICE 
FEATURES 
© Fully Electric 
¢ Automatic Rewind ON-OFF 
© Motor and Light Switch SWITCH 
° Projects Both Color and Black and 
White 8MM Movie Film avantresres DON'T DELAY—SEND YOUR ORDER NOW! 


e Complete With Screen © Sturdy Construction 


Here is a Projector which, though precision-engineered and sturdity- 
built for long use, is so feasonably-priced that everyone can now enjoy 
the thrill of showing home fovies or standard 8mm commercial movies. 
Its design is simple yet attractive and it’s so easy to operate that even 

a child can learn to use it quickly. Its double lens system and smooth 
donation give amazing perfor 

And—because it is so compact, you can také it with you anywhera r 
and show your home movies 1 
convenient fibre-board container with carrying handle for easy porta- 
bility!) No need to unwind eletcric cord and we we an outlet either— | 
because it has no cord. The batteries (avai re) stored in Lynbrook. N.Y. 
the base do all the work—and they're ready atte fie of a. switch. { Rush the 8mm Portable Movie Projector tem me at ones. 
This quick-focusing automatic Projector shows 8mm color A Hosni i He not 100% delighted with it, | may return it after 
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Our supply of these Projectors is limited and 
we don't know whether we'll be able fo offer this 
low price on future shipments from abroad. There- 
fore—if you've hankered for a movie Projector of 
your own (and who hasn't?) may we suggest that 
you ACT NOW. Simply fill out the coupon below 
and mail it to us right away. 


— ee eS eS ee 
MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY 
Honor House Products Corp. Dept. 164PJO1 


to friends or relatives. (It comes in a 


and-white film. If Hat wish to stop it at a particular frame, 10 Days Trial for prompt refund of purchase tie 
$0. And, the automatic motor rewind is fast and easy, too! vextra $s Lr find $9.97. Honor House Products Corp. will 
included with each Projector, (Batteries not included). Csr ats 
reson 1 enclose $1.00 deposit and will pay postmen 
TRVIT FOR 10 DAYS ON OUR MONEY:BACK GUARANTEE balance plis postage and pa charges on delivery. 
So sure ace we that you will be delighted with this versatile Pro- Name a ee: f= 
ae ltd al ial hp A ci eh page Na 
a wenderya buy at tis price, sept return it 10 us —— 
no questions asked. City 


price—with no . ; 


agree tha 
and we'll refund the purchase 
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NOW YOU CAN BUY 
FORDS, CHEVROLETS, DODGES 


BELOW WHOLESALE!! 


NO GIMMICKS, NO HIDDEN CHARGES... THIS IS A STRAIGHT, HONEST 
OFFER! IMMEDIATE DELIVERY GUARANTEED. RIGHT TO YOUR FRONT 


AND THE BALANCE ON LONG ONLY 
550 EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS!!! 550 
ANOTHER BIG SPECIAL FOR CLUB 
DOWN MEMBERS ONLY. JOIN TODAY. DOWN 


HOW DO YOU GET IN ON THIS FABULOUS DEAL? 

All you have to do is join the WHOLESALE-DISCOUNT 
BUYERS CLUB. As a member we'll show you how you can 
get the car of your choice immediately at the lowest ever 
price as shown above. 


WHAT ELSE DOES THE CLUB DO? 


As a club member, you receive regular mailings with pic- 
tures and descriptions of dozens and dozens of name brand 
items that you can buy direct by mail at fantastic low, low 
wholesale-discount prices. Name brands such as DUNCAN- 
HINES, DORMEYER, COLEMAN, GRUEN, PRESTO, INTER- 
NATIONAL SILVER, NUTONE, POLAROID, REMINGTON 
RAND, SCHICK, SMITH CORONA, SUNBEAM, WATERMAN, 
WEBCOR, WEAREVER, WESTINGHOUSE AND MANY, MANY 
MORE...APPLIANCES, TV SETS, TYPEWRITERS, WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, RADIOS, STEREO SETS, COOKWARE, FISH- 
ING SETS, SILVERWARE, HUNTING EQUIPMENT, BOOKS, 
GLASSWARE, LINENS, DRAPERY, FABRICS, FURNITURE, 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


We’re so certain that you'll be absolutely thrilled as a member of the 
club, that we'll refund your $3.00 membership fee anytime during the 
year you belong if you are dissatisfied for any reason whatsoever, with 
np questions asked. You have nothing to lose and everything to gain! 


DOOR ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES!! 


TOYS, FUR STOLES, HOSIERY, CLOTHING, SHOES, AND 
MUCH, MUCH MORE .. . Why pay regular retail prices? 


Join the WHOLESALE-DISCOUNT BUYERS CLUB today and ~ 


start saving big money. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST TO JOIN THE CLUB? 


You pay only three dollars for a full year’s membership! 
There are no other charges, nothing else to pay. And you 
are under no obligation of any kind when you join the club. 
You don't have to buy anything at all if you don’t want to. 


WHOLESALE-DISCOUNT BUYERS CLUB 
DEPT. 169-1 

333 OLD TARRYTOWN ROAD 
WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 10603 


| 

| 
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| 

| | enclose three dollars as payment in full for a year’s membership in 
| the WHOLESALE-DISCOUNT BUYERS CLUB. Please send complete 
| information on the automobiles as described above, immediately by 
| return mail. Also put me on the list to receive the descriptions and 
| photos of name brand merchandise that | can purchase at wholesale 
| and discount prices by mail. | understand that | am not obligated to 
| ue Se eeenink | ae receive a full ee of my $3.00 mem- 
ership fee at anytime, with no questions asked. 
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LEARN BY DOING! BUILD YOUR OWN 
‘COMPLETE REFRIGERATION SYSTEM! 
©. 25 VALUABLE TRAINING KITS INCLUDED! 


You learn by doing. Not just theory, but practical 
home training that gets you ready Ss big pay op- 
pecruniics fast. All the tools, the parts, the step- 

y-step help you need to build’ your own complete 
refrigeration system and to get experience fast for a 
better job, a business of your own, or to earn extra 
money in your spare hours. 


What CTI has done for thousands of other ambitious 
men, it can do for you too. But the first step must 
be yours. Send for your FREE catalog now. 


446 


EEL AGE 


° 
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YOU BUILD 
THIS UNIT 


YOU CAN STEP UP TO BIG MONEY IN AIR CONDITIONING, REFRIGERATION AND HEATING 


Skilled men are in big demand in the air conditioning, 
refrigeration and heating field. Industry leaders say 
that 20,000 mechanics must be trained each year. Last 
year, over 3 million air conditioning units and 5 million 
refrigerators and freezers were produced. Over 150 
million units are in use. It takes skilled men to install, 
service and repair such equipment. They are well paid. 
They work steady. Why don’t you qualify for one of 
the better-pay jobs? CTI trains you at home in spare 
time. Mail the postage-free card for valuable informa- 
tion. No obligation. 


COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE 


FREE! Send for | 
@ Cll catalog 
rans, 


STATE 


ZIP 
UNTY 
{_] Check for facts on new GI Bill 


oO 
O 


ADDRESS 


Earn Money as You Train — Since the CTI course includes 
training with real equipment, many students earn money 
repairing units soon after enrolling. On completing train- 
ing they go into top pay jobs. Many get started in their 
own business. 


Automotive Air Conditioning — You will learn to install, 
maintain and service the various types of air conditioning 
systems being used in millions of modern automobiles. 


Build A Home Air Conditioner — Complete plans and in- 
structions for building and installing a central air condi- 
tioning system or a room air conditioner are included in 
your training. 


1400 Greenleaf Avenue * Chicago, Illinois 60626 * Dept. RSG-167 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 28430 


CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


BUSINESS EVES PIE; MAIL 


NO POSTAGE STAMP NECESSARY IF MAILED IN THE U.S.A. | 


— POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — ——— 
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COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE 
1400 GREENLEAF AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60626 


mT 


Dept. RSG-167 


Second Chance for 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Drop-Outs to get 
‘DIPLOMAS 


FREE Booklet gives you all the facts 


on this easier, modern way to finish 
high school at home...in spare time 


ow you don’t have to go back to school! Instead school 
comes to you. 
Here’s an easier, modern way for anyone over 17 to finish 
high school at home — with just a few hours a week of spare- 
time study. 


Streamlined Teaching for Busy People 
This new, streamlined program is offered by Academy for 
Home Study. It was planned especially for working men and 
women who need a high school diploma to get ahead and 
can’t take time out to go back to classroom study. It offers 
all these advantages: 


Full credit for previous schooling 
Easy-to-read text books 

Qualified teachers © Friendly help 
Short assignments 

True-false multiple-choice tests 


A high school diploma means a lot today — in prestige and 
in cash! It can be your key to: 

e A better job @ Higher pay 

@ Greater social opportunities 

© More security — for you, your family 


Mail coupon today 


for your free Booklet 


U.S. government figures show the average high school grad- 
uate earns $70,000 more in a lifetime than the person who 
didn’t finish high school. 

High school graduates move ahead faster in their work. 
They get first crack at the interesting jobs. And they move in 
social circles that are closed to the person who dropped out 
of school. 

So why make it hard for yourself to “get the breaks”... 
when it's so easy to finish high school the Academy spare- 
time way? 


Get the Full Story—FREE! 


Send for Academy’s FREE booklet. It tells you the whole 
story of this time-saving way to earn your high school di- 
ploma .. . and the better life that goes with it! 

Discover how you can finish high school in less time than 
you ever dreamed! Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
There’s no cost, no obligation. Mail it TODAY! 
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ACADEMY FOR HOME STUDY i: 
€355 N. Broadway, Dept. 61-908, Chicago, Illinois 60626 1 
Please rush your FREE illustrated booklet on your easier, § 
spare-time, home-study plan to finish high school, No cost and I 
no obligation. 2 
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